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JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
PERCY H. BOYNTON 
As each flower upon the fresh hill-side 
And every colored petal of each flower, 
Is sketched and dyed each with a new design, 
Its spot of purple and its streak of brown, 
per lights, 
And a few joys, a few peculiar charms 
This is what Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote of Hergesheimer, 
though neither probably ever made the application; Waldo cer- 
tainly not, for Joseph was two years old when the poet died. Nor 
has Joseph probably recognized what a perfect gloss he wrote on 
these lines in his opening pages of San Cristobal de la Habana. 
He has arrived one day in Havana. He goes to his hotel, 
dresses for dinner, and partakes of his meal; and he writes at 
length of the experience. For the average traveler, for even the av- 
erage traveler with more than average keenness of observation and 
gift of phrase, the first hours in Havana would be pervaded with a 
consciousness of the difference between this place and other places, 
with the look of the harbor, the docks, the streets, the hotel lobby, 
the people and their costumes and manners. But “we are what we 
are made,” and this particular traveler postpones the thought of 
these broader aspects of the picture. For the moment he has to 
adjust himself to new and near surroundings, and he has to prepare 
himself for a ritual. So at the outset his eyes are chiefly for his 
room. He likes its high coolness and the splashes of light that slant 
across the wall through a varicolored lunette. His spirit can repose 
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here; so he lays out his clothes, bathes his body, dresses, with espe- 
cial attention to the texture and tone of his scarf, experimenting 
gravely until he is satisfied. He descends to the dining room, 
achieves the proper table for enjoyment of the proper food and 
drink, and proceeds to the ritual of the meal itself. This is not a 
vast Dickensian repast but a sequence of delectations for an un- 
jaded palate. And after it, in the soft twilight, with the lighting of 
the proper cigar, he sends up fragrant incense to the minor but 
important god of gustation. 

Restating the facts does not re-create the tone. What Mr. 
Hergesheimer accomplishes with such detail is to raise in the minds 
of appreciative readers a sense of perfect appropriateness. They 
may realize that they could never partake of a meal with this ful- 
ness of relish, just as they may realize that they never could feel 
the original zest of a poet. But they at least vaguely associate the 
joys of the palate with the joys of the spirit. As a result of their 
reading they may conclude to seize the day, or they resolve to 
mortify the flesh (Joseph would be indifferent, for he had no desire 
to influence them); and they may recall (with whatever innuendo 


they qualify the recollection) that Waldo said of the hypocritic 
days: “To each they offer gifts after his will.” 


II 


To the author of Linda Condon life became in all its hours a 
refinement of sensuous experiences. Food is only incidentally sus- 
tenance. The clothes that supply warmth and protection should be 
pleasant to see and touch. And a house is less than nothing if it 
is conceived of only as a shelter. It is an expression of the complete 
man, the resort in which his soul expands, an asylum of the spirit. 
In the perpetuation of the past it must give grounds for criticism 
of the present. It must be so stable that it only receives on suffer- 
ance the resident of the moment. It must be the work of art that 
life itself should be, surrounded by turf and tree and plant and 
shrub that perennially renew the past and beautify the passing 
moment. It must form the motivation for the literary art of the 
writer in it, so that he writes to support it, gathers data in its inter- 
est, brings his rewards to its hearthstone as to an exacting mistress, 
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and finds that for his own reward has ‘‘a house to live in that up- 
holds him with an inviolable whispered calm.” 
The calm that comes to him is born of the fact that the house 


prolongs the quiet of an early Quaker pastoral in the midst of a 


tumultuous present, and that it promotes the spirit of the patriot, 
as that spirit roots itself in the love of thé land and the fireside, 
depresses him with a sense of the social disintegration now in proc- 
ess, and reawakens in him the faith of the Federalist, who is nearest 
to the traditions that prevailed when the house was builded, and 
who is most skeptical about the democratic experiment that would 
in time substitute bungalows and flats for homesteads that stand 
four-square against the winds of innovation. 

So he instals himself in such a homestead, and once installed 
here, he weighs past and present in the balance. The judgment of 
the past—the Dower House of his imagination—would accord him 
no great honors. He has no great respect for the judgment of the 
present; but fortunately it is a lavish one, for it supplies him the 
wherewithal for quietude and spaciousness of surroundings, escape 
from intolerable people and conditions, and the privacy and free- 
dom in which he can devote himself to putting into words the 
thoughts that intrigue him. This response of the public is the more 
fortunate because he has not agreed with them in their formula for 
the desirable story, and he has not intentionally compounded with 
them. He has gone on his way, a little amused and a little surprised 
that he has cleft the rock of prejudice with so slight a weapon as 
his pen and that an increasing rivulet of gold is flowing therefrom. 

In a passage of self-analysis Mr. Hergesheimer makes himself 
imperatively quotable on the subject of his characters: “I didn’t 
particularly, the truth was, admire my own character; I should 
not—except for the ability of work—have chosen it. I liked calm- 
ness and I wasn’t calm; I liked fidelity, and except to my writing, 
I wasn’t conspicuous for it; I liked hardness of body, a condition I 
hadn’t the perseverance to keep; I liked, for myself, in vain, a dis- 
tinguished resolution in bearing and mind.” So, lacking these 
characteristics himself, he says, they seemed uncommonly desira- 
ble to him, and he made them live on paper. But he omits from this 
passage another trait which does belong to himself—a highly de- 
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veloped formality coupled with an inherent independence of mind 
and conduct. It is the heritage of the nonconformist aristocrat. It 
belongs to all the black Pennys, to Linda Hallet, to Richard Bale, 
and to Tao Yuen, who comes from a civilization measured by mil- 
lenniums and whose implicit but unmistakable vitality is never 
betrayed into outward expression. These finer characters of his are 
all the natural creations of an author who could say for himself, ““A 
complete formality, it seemed to me, provided a mask behind which 
the individual could rest, retire unwearied by the endless fatigue of 
personal contacts.” 

He surrounded himself with this formality in architecture and 
furniture, and dominated by that portion of himself which is his 
home, he once resolved after early wanderings of the imagination 
never again in his writing to depart from the traditions of America, 
to stray from the mood of Dower House. It is a mood not dissimi- 
lar from that of the House of the Seven Gables, a mood which can 
be re-created from the past of all the seaboard towns from Salem to 
New Orleans. Yet he did not do this with the resolution of the his- 
torical novelist. He rather chose—or acknowledged—the idiom in 
which he must write, and he was concerned with the facts only as 
they were expressive of the mood. Fancy could create a back- 
ground which never was on land or sea, like the exotic backgrounds 
of Poe, but imagination can act as Hawthorne’s did, and connect 
“a bygone time with the very present that is flitting away from us,” 
prolonging a legend, to continue with Hawthorne’s words, “from 
an epoch now gray in the distance, down into our own broad sun- 
light, and bringing along with it some of its legendary mist.” As 
the mood is a timeless one and as the idiom is only that of thought 
and action, Mr. Hergesheimer, like Hawthorne, speaks in the lan 
guage of his own day, in the perennial idiom of good English, ad- 
juring the archaisms of the past. And the perennial idioms of life 
are expressed, partly in fine capacities to enjoy the best of life’s 
sights and sounds, and partly in finer capacities for strength and 
constancy and courage. 

Like Hawthorne again, he seldom forgot that “the very pres- 
ent is flitting away from us.” It is an inevitable feeling for charac- 
ters whose eyes are focused on the past. There is a minor key pre- 
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vailing through his pages, the key sounded on the entrance of 
Jasper Penny, conscious of “‘the invidious beginning weariness of 
accumulating years,’ and on the entrance of Richard Bale, just 
past thirty but weary of the strife of years, aware that life has but 
the frail duration of a flower, and that the finest quality of a flower 
is its fragrance. To Jasper and Richard a renewal of youth was 
offered and mockingly withheld. The hand of the past was on 
them both as the present slipped away. 

Richard Bale, if he could have lived as far north as West Ches- 
ter, would have felt at home in the Dower House. He had fought 
under Washington, he was a good Federalist, he belonged to the 
soil, and he loved his country because he loved to feel it under his 
feet. He could fall in love with the betrothed of his host, but delay 
in action only long enough to tell of his love and venture his life for 
it. He could cherish the thought of his heart’s desire after her 
death to the end of his days, and yet be true to his duties as hus- 
band, father, lord of a manor. He could live as a type of aristocrat 
who loved honor and embodied courage, and was all unaware of 
possessing any fine and lofty sentiments. And withal he could 
drink and gamble and lose his temper; and he could quarrel su- 
perbly. He could fulfil a formula which his literary creator often 
wanted to fulfil, of portraying courage in the face of disaster, and 
he could do it in a history that came to no happy ending, but to an 
ending that was not unheroic. 

Around this character there gathered a chronicle that moved 
unswerving to an inevitable conclusion. Richard Bale, committed 
to a cause, must follow it at any cost. He might be wrong through 
ignorance, but convinced of his rightness he was bound to take the 
chance of sacrificing everything rather than retire in disorder. 
Worn with the struggle of the Revolutionary War, he passed from 
a devotion to his native colony through a devotion to Washington 
to a passionate attachment for a doomed cause—the rule of the 
aristocracy. A lower order of men were moving into control over 
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the land to which they had been indifferent or renegade while 
fighting was still on. Weary and heartsick, wishful only for peace 
on the acres which stand for the traditions of his ancestry, he had 


to take up the difficulties and the burdens of living. To the new 
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order he was arrogantly and obstinately insufferable. In love and 
in politics he encountered a rival who seemed utterly despicable 
to him. They went down to death together; but with him the old 
order passed. 

As Richard Bale and his neighbors were anything but simple 
people, the appropriate style for them is more sumptuous than 
austere. It is a natural style for a writer who studied painting be- 
fore he took to the pen, and who has had a feeling for surfaces and 
colors in everything he sees and describes. In every setting for the 
chronicle there is a sensuous definiteness that lingers in the mem- 
ory in definite contours and lights and colors. One remembers 
them as places visited in the flesh, not as places described. And 
what might be called the historical details produce not the effect 
of having been carefully reconstructed so much as the effect of 
having been definitely recalled. Whether in description or exposi- 
tion Mr. Hergesheimer has succeeded in his desire “to reproduce 
in the reader the emotion he would have felt under the same con- 
ditions.” 

If Mr. Hergesheimer could restimulate in the reader the emo- 
tions felt by his characters in the quieter scenes and the subtler sit- 
uations, he was pre-eminently successful in doing this in the more 
stirring episodes. No one who has read of it can ever quite forget the 
death of Lavinia Roderick, for he was present on the occasion and 
felt the fateful horror of it. He has realized it with the same “‘searing 
completeness” that Richard experienced at the moment. And no 
less vivid are the duel of Richard and Gawin Todd, and Gordon 
Mackimmon’s defiance of the mob, and Honora Canderay’s lash- 
ing of the scandalmonger, and the incomparable fencing episode in 
The Bright Shawl, and a dozen other passages. They are vivid 
scenes because they are vividly felt by people of keen perceptions 
and quick responsiveness. They could not have been the same to 
actors who did not know the speechless dignities and all the finer 
enjoyments. Mr. Hergesheimer believes, and he shares his belief 
with many a reader, that the man in the porter’s lodge and the man 
in the garage listen to a more limited language than the man in the 
Dower House. There are tones they cannot hear, colors that never 
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catch their eyes; and they lose all the emotions these can stimulate 
in the man who is susceptible to them. 

So one came to accept the master of Dower House on his own 
terms. One thought of him as most at home with the people of his 
imaginings. There was a clank of the knocker and he stood in the 
hall to greet his guests as William opened to them. In came Rich- 
ard Bale and Lavinia and the sturdy-hearted Lucia, and the three 
far-separated generations of the Pennys, and Linda Hallet and 
Arnaud, her husband, and John Woolfolk—ail conscious of their 
forebears but aware of Tao Yuen, Tao Yuen the imperturbable, 
the only one in whose veins flowed four thousand years of cultural 
heritage. One could guess at slight surprises and the beginnings of 
questions, but they were not uttered. At table the talk was of the 
past, and on the common ground of old tradition there were mellow- 
ing responses of word and glance. And finally before the ladies 
withdrew and the board was cleared there was an instinctive turn- 
ing toward the lord of the manor. They awaited a toast. He rose 
and looked about him with the friendly confidence of a youthful 
patriarch. It was a May evening, and through the open windows 
the strains of dance music came down from the neighboring club- 
house. The room was aglow with the shaded candlelight which did 
not quite outshine the twilight gleam of a day that was past. And 
as his guests turned to him he addressed them with words which 
from him to them were altogether fitting and proper: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said. 

Ill 

One would like to conclude in such a mood as this, but even in 
the home of his imagination Mr. Hergesheimer has not been able 
to resist the march of time, and he has compounded as Richard 
Bale never would have done, somewhat ignobly, with the present. 
He has become self-conscious in behalf of Dower House, aware 
that it is a conspicuous survival from the past. More than that, 
that it is, in fact, a restored antique with modern plumbing and 
electric lights. Below the terrace and the formal garden is the 
putting green, which means that on a knoll near the first tee, and 
sheltering the nineteenth hole, is a modern clubhouse. Mr. Herge 
sheimer writes of a May evening when sitting on his terrace alone 
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he hears the music for a party drifting down to him. It is for the 


he minuet and 


casual dancing of the present, millenniums after t 
immemorially later even than the rhythms of the polka and waltz 
and schottische. These latter steps are momentarily audible in the 
music only to give way to the mad fervors and hysterical moods of 
negroes at a danzon, “a confusion of forms very like the age 

the assault of a persuasive discontent.” 

The phrases which the author applies to the music at the club- 
house may pertinently be applied to what seems to be the trend of 
his present story-telling, started in Cytherea and pursued in Tam- 
pico. Cytherea, the book, for example, is “‘a confusion of forms”; 
and Cytherea, the doll-symbol, is “the assault of a persuasive dis- 
content.’’ Lee Random, central figure, a completely modern person 
with no touch of distinction from the past, has neither calmness, 
fidelity, hardness of body, nor distinguished resolution in his char- 
acter. Compounded of the opposites and of a kind of lazily acci- 
dental business acumen, he lives in a business world, in a piece of 
modern domestic architecture, on the edge of a golf course with a 
wife whom he persists in regarding as a model, although as the 
story presents her she is unattractive in person and nagging in 
habit, a potential termagant as events rapidly prove. He is ready 
for Cytherea, the symbol of alluring womanhood, and for Mrs. 
Grove, temporary fulfilment of the Cytherean longing. In her he 
finds a woman who is supreme “on the plane of absolute civiliza- 
tion.” She inflames him, not as a potential mother, but as a com- 
pletely seductive being. What now stirred him, says the author, 
“had nothing to do with breeding.” It shortly turns out that it also 
had nothing to do with good breeding. For the course of Lee and 
Savina is the course of the clubhouse vulgarians, impossible for the 
aristocrats of Java Head or Balisand. It starts with a gross viola- 
tion of hospitality, slips off into a furtive elopement, and cul- 
minates in a fatal orgy of sexual excess. Such things have hap- 
pened, but they do not happen in these forms to the people of 
tradition and fine feeling with whom Mr. Hergesheimer used to 
consort on paper. 

When in Cytherea he abandons the atmosphere of Dower 
House for the atmosphere of the golf club, he finds, even as he is 
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mounting the hillside, in the rhythm of the dance music, that both 
roofs shelter at least one thing in common. For “the assault of a 
persuasive discontent” is the genesis of romantic feeling in all 
times and all climes. 

But the “assault of a persuasive discontent” is doubly respon- 
sible in Cytherea. In the doll-symbol it made ducks and drakes of 
Lee Random’s career. In the form of twentieth-century dance 
music it warped Joseph Hergesheimer out of his own orbit. “It 
1adn’t the power to remove me from the terrace, and yet it was 
vaguely disconcerting.” Probably because the assault was not 
overwhelming but only vaguely disconcerting, the result of it in 
this novel resembles the music in being ‘“‘a confusion of forms very 
like the age.’’ Because of the extraordinary unity of tone and at- 
mosphere that generally prevails in Mr. Hergesheimer’s stories, 
the first impression of this one is of extraordinary disorder. A sec- 
ond tempts one to believe that the disorder was calculated, was in- 
herent in the tale, was artistically inevitable. But a third thought 
compels one to admit that though the conception is intrinsically 
sound, the execution is indeterminate and peters out at the end. 
Fanny, the dull and faithful wife, to play her part in the tale should 
be impeccable and negatively admirable; but in conduct and in 
speech she is neither as dull nor as desirable as Lee insists she is. 
Lee, to be a convincing sport of the gods, should come to a tragic 
ending. It is in a way tragic that he should resign himself to ob- 
livion and speculate on whether drinking cannot serve him peren- 
nially distilled delusions. But no tragedy is complete that is unrec- 
ognized by the victim. And no story is tragic in execution that 
acknowledges by appended pages of exegesis its own failure to con- 
vey the point. Cytherea carries an old-fashioned moral, and Mr. 
Hergesheimer half-heartedly attempts to explain it. It is what the 
clubhouse did to him with its disconcerting melodies and rhythms. 
Cytherea only emphasizes the excelling charm of the works that 
emanated from the old stone pile below the hilltop. 


IV 
In his first fine fervor for Dower House he once resolved never 
again to lapse from its mood in his writings, or to depart from the 
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traditions of his country. But, according to his own confession 
never conspicuous for fidelity, he ignored this resolution when he 
wrote Tampico and returned to the mood of the clubhouse and the 
humid sensuousness of Central America. On the surface Tampico 
seems to fit the early Hergesheimer formula, but only on the sur- 
face and at first glance. It is, in fact, a sort of anticlimactic sequel 
to what the master of Dower House would have done with the same 
material a dozen years ago. Govett Bradier, as Tampico opens, has 
pursued a career of brilliant and remorseless success as an oil pio- 





neer in Mexico. It is over. He returns to the scene of his triumphs 
to claim the wife of a friend. He finds himself suspected of busi- 
ness dishonesty toward the man whose love he is despoiling. He is 
incapable of this particular type of infidelity. In the effort to clear 
up the charge and the mystery surrounding it, for a while faith 
unfaithful keeps him falsely true; but this flash of a fine, old in- 
tegrity is dimmed as be blunders along through malarial attacks, 
drinking excesses, bawdy-house episodes, and miscellaneous blood- 
lettings until he loses power, position, the friend, the wife, and 
slips away furtively from the scene of his defeat with nothing ac- 
complished of what he had come to do. 

Tampico is a novel of disintegration which carries with it the 
uncomfortable suggestion that it is more than a novel—that it is 
a document in artistic history. All those earlier works of Mr. 
Hergesheimer, drawn from American history and written in the 
mood of Dower House, seem vitally different from Tampico partly 
because they are so similar. The central figures are men of achieve- 
ment, measurably self-controlled but ungovernable by outer con- 
trol. They behave and misbehave like gentlemen, dominated by a 
set of convictions about personal honor and sex chivalry and class 
loyalty that they are willing to die for. These convictions are rath- 
er primitive and not very noble, but they are nevertheless enno- 
bling because they stimulate positive faith and positive action. 
Govett Bradier was a man of this type during his active life as an 
oil producer before the opening of Tampico. 

But in this story it is Mr. Hergesheimer rather than Govett 
Bradier who dominates, and Mr. Hergesheimer is still in the Cy- 
therean mood of a northerner during his early experience in the 
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tropics. It is a common phenomenon in literature. We need go no 
farther than Melville and Hearn for examples. It is featured at 
first by a delighted acknowledgment of the sensuous opulence of 
earth, sky, and sea. It is followed by a sensuous relaxation of the 
usual controls. In the tropic zone the gentleman finds his manners 
less instinctive than he had thought them in a cooler clime, and his 
convictions seem of less importance. And when he loses these, as 
Govett Bradier did, there is nothing left of his well-bred self but 
an occasional reminiscent gleam of gentility. His drunken boast- 
ings and his cheap profanity would disgust Richard Bale. And if 
Richard Bale would lift an eyebrow and shrug a shoulder at Govett 
Bradier, so, I think, would Howat Penny at the Hergesheimer who 
opens a magazine essay with the salute, “I am getting damned tired 
of art.” Maybe he is; maybe he ought to be, of the pseudo-art 
which he has in mind; but he expresses himself, in soapbox style, 
as none of the Pennys would have done. 

The Pennys, I take it, and Richard, in loyalty to their old 
friend, would incline very deftly to lure him back to his own manner 
and his old tastes. “(Come on over to Dower House,” they might 
say. “We picked up an interesting piece in an old shop the other 
day. We’re not quite sure if it’s genuine; but you can tell, if any- 
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one can. 


CURRENT DEFINITION OF LEVELS IN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
S. A. LEONARD anp H. Y. MOFFETT 
PURPOSE AND RESULTS 
This study was an attempt to find out what various judges 
have observed about the actual use or non-use by cultivated per- 
sons of a large number of expressions usually condemned in Eng- 
lish textbooks and classes. More than two hundred judges were 
asked to classify each expression as “formally correct or literary 
English,” “informally correct, cultivated English,” or “illiterate, 
popular English.” Each category was carefully defined, and the 


* An additional category, “technical English,” was tried but found of no value 
for this study. 
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judges were asked to tell what they observed in the usage of those 
about them, not necessarily what they used themselves or believed 
should be used. 

The opinions of the twenty-six eminent students of linguistics 
in the first jury were given special consideration as representing 
the observation of trained specialists. Their complete vote and 
final score on each expression, in comparison with those of the six 
other juries of teachers and users of English, are given in the ta- 
bles. From them it will be observed that more than forty expres- 
sions usually condemned by grammarians and rhetoricians, are 
accepted for informal cultivated use in speech or in writing by 
more than 75 per cent of the linguists; many others are held by 
them to be matters of divided usage. 

Study of the accepted usages is particularly urged upon all 
teachers and textbook writers. These judgments will be found con- 
firmed in the latest authoritative dictionaries, and should serve as 
reasonably sound data in laying out English courses. Teacher 
who aim at establishing habits of using formal literary English 
only will no doubt continue to disapprove all expressions not sanc- 
tioned for this category; those who see this as an impossible and 
probably non-essential task for high school English may accept 
with relief and confidence the assurance of specialists that a great 
many of the expressions we have felt obliged to correct are actually 
quite acceptable in the informal speech and writing of cultivated 
people. 

This is a tentative and preliminary account of the usage study. 
Devious and complicated computations are being made of the va- 
lidity and reliability of the groups of judges, their necessary num- 
ber, and the stability of judgment on the forms themselves. It is 
hoped to publish the whole with complete tables of the distribution 
and the members of each jury. 


ORIGIN OF THE STUDY 


The present study grew out of an investigation into the doc- 
trine of correctness in English usage as exemplified in the gram- 
mars, rhetorics, and other studies in linguistics during the eight- 
eenth century. This supplemented Dr. Fries’s report on shall and 
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will,* and his more recent “Rules of the Common School Gram- 
mars,’”* and grew directly out of Dr. Bryan’s “Notes on the Foun- 
ders of Prescriptive English Grammar.’* All these studies ap- 
peared to show that the ideal of grammatical correctness, which, so 
far as discovered, was first announced in Swift’s Proposal for Cor- 
recting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue (1712), 
was pursued through the eighteenth century with attempts at rig- 
orous, logical recasting of the language, chiefly on classical analo- 
gies. But with minor exceptions, very little attention was paid to 
the actual facts of cultivated usage. Of a list of over two hundred 
prescriptions on usage in the books of the period, only a half-dozen 
instance a permanent influence by the grammarian and the rhe- 
torician. The rest of their pronouncements have gone the way of 
“Dr. Middleton’s restoration of the true participle sitten”’ in place 
of sat. 

The study here reported was made possible through research 
funds granted by the Executive Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. The first lists, suggested by those which 
Dr. Jastrow had used more than ten years ago, were added to, with 
the counsel of Professor Krapp, so as to include more examples, 


particularly of “formal and literary” English. The original jury of 
linguists was made up with the help of Dr. Krapp and Dr. T. A. 
Knott, with the attempt to make it as widely distributed and as rep- 
resentative as possible. 

The idea that there are social levels of English usage is so well 
understood as to need no argument. We all feel and respond to 
different expressions such as “ain’t saw none” and “albeit he con- 


sent,” with a clear recognition of their difference in tone and effect. 
What is not so often recognized is that popular or illiterate speech‘ 
is frequently just as clear and vigorous as more cultivated lan- 


*C. C. Fries, “Periphrastic Future in Modern English,” P.M.L.A., December, 


? Ibid., March, 1927. 

* Manly Anniversary Studies in English Literature (University of Chicago Press, 
1923), pp. 383-03. 

*The word “vulgar,” although perfectly correct in this meaning, is objection- 
able because of its connotation, and its tentative use in the questionary was censured 


by one of the linguists. 
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guage. It is not correct, as we have often done, to tell a boy who 
says “I didn’t see no dog” that he has stated that he did see a dog. 
His statement is clear and unequivocal. What we can tell him is 
that he has made a gross social faux pas, that he has said some- 
thing which will definitely declass him, causing cultivated people 
to say “Who fetched that boy up,” as Mrs. Ruggles put it. Un- 
grammatical expressions are very rarely unclear. In fact they are 
often clearer and more forceful than their cultivated equivalents. 

And, what is more rarely remarked, illiterate speech can ever 
be beautiful. An illustration of this point was provided by a friend. 
The train in which he was riding wrecked a Ford car, and three 
children were killed. A barefoot, ragged woman came running from 
a farmhouse near the crossing. She stood looking at the little fig- 
ures and said, ‘“Them’s all my babies.” It is difficult to imagine that 
anyone could be so far conscious of the grammatical impropriety 
of the sentence as to miss its simple and poignant force. 

The levels of English usage have been most clearly described 
in Dr. Murray’s Preface to the New English Dictionary. I have 
varied his diagram a little in order to illustrate better the overlap- 
ping between the categories. 

The two circles include all generally accepted (or “received 
standard”) English in a given area. 


Archaic 
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Technical 
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ho 
STANDARD, CULTIVATED ENGLISH AND ITS ENVIRONS 
1g 
is The suggestions to the judges as to the ranking of the expres- 
~ sions given below, will make clearer the exact purpose and idea of 
sie the study: 


'n- DIRECTIONS TO THE JUDGES 


ire Score, please, according to your observation of what is actual usage rather 
. than your opinion of what usage should be. For example, if you detest /ike as 
- a conjunction, but observe it as a standard literary use, you should mark it 1 
Comments on any or all the expressions or on reasons for your placements will 
id. of course be most welcome 
ee Finally, please do not mark according to your own definitions of the cate- 
ym gories or terms below—though we should be greatly helped if you cared to send 
ig- in such definitions also; but for the purposes of this study use the definitions 
offered here, since all findings will have to be understood in the light of these 
lat 
tv Key Number Definitior f Ter is ' eee 
, I . Formally correct English, appropriate chiefly for serious and 
important occasions, whether in speech or writing; usually 
ed called “literary English.” 
ve 2... Fully acceptable English for informal conversation, corre- 
p- spondence, and all other writing of well-bred ease; not whol- 
ly appropriate for occasions of literary dignity; “standard, 
cultivated, colloquial English.” 
ed ae Commercial, foreign, scientific, or other technical uses, lim- 
ited in area of comprehensibility, not used outside their 
particular area by cultivated speakers; “trade or technical 
English.”’* 

4 . . Popular or illiterate speech, not used by persons who wish to 
pass as cultivated, save to represent uneducated speech, or 
to be jocose; here taken to include slang or argot, and dialect 
forms not admissible to the standard or cultivated area 
usually called “vulgar English,” but with no implication nec- 
essarily of the current meaning of vulgar: “naif, popular, or 
uncultivated English.” 

third catagory proved useless; it was rarely used, and scores of were disregarded in the 
7 It will be observed that expressions useful chiefly in formal or 
or literary context are those to be numbered 1 in the questionary of 


which the directions are given above. The informal or colloquial 
are 2; and the popular or illiterate, which are to be numbered 4, 
are expressions which fall quite outside the circles. In addition 
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to these, it was attempted to include under category 3 certain spe- 
cial or technical uses which Dr. Murray represented as just be- 
yond the circle of formal or literary usage. But the expressions 
which were expected to fall into that category, such as “Trol- 
lope’s works have already begun to date” were very widely scat- 
tered in the rankings; there was nowhere near a majority vote for 
listing any of them under category 3. Such forms as “The sailors 
laid out along the yards” (rank 1o1) which is recorded in the dic- 
tionaries as a technical nautical term, was considered by most 
judges as without question belonging to the illiterate level. 

The expressions were sent for ranking in these categories, first 
to twenty-nine eminent linguists, of whom the following twenty-six 
responded: Otto Jespersen, Copenhagen University, Charles H. 
Grandgent, Harvard University, W. E. Leonard, University of 
Wisconsin, H. M. Ayers, Columbia University, C. C. Moore-Smith, 
Sheffield University, England, Robert J. Menner, Yale University, 
O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University, H. T. Alexander, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Kemp Malone, Johns Hop- 
kins University, John S. P. Tatlock, Harvard University, George 
O. Curme, Northwestern University, Virgil L. Jones, University of 
Arkansas, Henry Cecil Wyld, Oxford University, G. P. Krapp, Co- 
lumbia University, H. M. Belden, University of Missouri, Robert 
P. Utter, University of California, Samuel Moore, University of 
Michigan, Louise Pound, University of Nebraska, Hyacinth Holds- 
worth and Daniel L. Jones, University of London, W. A. Neilson, 
Smith College, C. T. Onions, Oxford (New English Dictionary 
editor), William A. Read, Louisiana State University, Harold E. 
Palmer, Educational Adviser to the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment, H. W. Fowler, Oxford University, Edward Sapir, University 
of Chicago, T. A. Knott, formerly of lowa University. 

Their record of judgments is given in Table I, and Table IJ, 
which follows the same order so as to be read with Table I, gives 
the final ranks and scores, determined as explained at the head of 
Table I, of the other six juries. The judges, 222 in all, were mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Association, of the English Council, 
and of the Speech Council, and business executives, authors, and 
editors, as widely distributed as possible. The exact rankings of the 
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linguists only are given in detail, because their judgment seemed 
the most important and because it corresponded, more closely than 
that of any other single jury, with the average of all the ratings. 
It came closest also to the record in the New English and other 
complete dictionaries. 

It should be emphasized that for purposes of this rating the 
category 3 was dropped, as having been of no real use. Score 
three (3) in the tables thus stands for terms which were regarded 
by the judges as on debatable ground between 2 and 4. Expres- 
sions with a final rank of 1.5 were considered as of category 1 by 
approximately 75 per cent of the judges; those with rank 2.5 and 
above were put into category 2 or 1 by 75 per cent or more; and 
those with final rank of 3.5 to 4.0 fell in class 4 by vote of 75 per 
cent or more. Thus the expressions of final rank 3 are those about 
which there is almost precisely “divided usage.” The total number 
of judgments on a given expression is sometimes more than the 
total number of judges, because whenever a judge marked an ex- 
pression as 2/4 or 1/2, both votes were counted. It would, of 
course, have given essentially the same result not to count these di- 
vided votes at all. 

Very useful criticisms were written by many of the judges on 
the value and purpose of the whole study, and particularly on the 
validity and practicability of the categories suggested. It was 
rightly observed that the distinction between categories 1 and 2 
was not properly made in the instructions; in fact, the directions 
under No. 2 should have read: “not necessarily wholly appropriate 
for occasions of literary dignity.”” However, most of the judges 
apparently took the distinction in this sense. And after all, the 
main purpose of this study was not to differentiate between the 
formal and literary on one side and the cultivated informal or 
colloquial® on the other, but to separate clearly those expressions 
which belong to either or both of these two classes from those 
which are definitely popular or illiterate. 

The net result of the study is to make possible some interesting 


*It is possible that the word “colloquial” will have to be abandoned because 
of the popular misapprehension by which its origin is traced to Jocus and it is con- 


sidered equivalent to “dialectal.” 
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comparisons between (1) current statements by grammar and rhe- i 
toric texts, and particularly by the school of grammarians and 
rhetoricians which rose in the eighteenth century and has con- 

tinued to this day, and (2) the record of actual cultivated usage as 
shown by this study and by the complete dictionaries, particularly 
the Oxford. In all but one or two instances, the account given in 
these latter corresponds essentially to that in the ballots of the lin- 
guists. On the other hand, the pronouncements in most handbooks 
as to what “‘is cultivated usage” often turn out to be quite unrelated 
to fact. Over forty expressions in this study are plainly illustra- 
tive of such difference between rule and reality of usage. Typical 
cases which have been seized upon by the daily papers are the rec- 
ord on “‘try and get” (rank 10); “it is me” (rank 23); and ‘“‘who 
are you looking for?” (rank 25). That each such expression is 
accepted must obviously be taken as an isolated fact only; “it is 
me” tells nothing about the status of, for instance, “it is her”; or 
“who is it for” of ‘‘a man who I saw,” which may be, and probably 
is, on a quite different level of usage. 

An element of humor is provided by the fact that “I will prob- 
ably come a little late” (rank 53), which is accepted by majorities 
of every jury but that of the authors, is given the most favorable 
report by the seven British linguists! Four of them accepted it as 
a perfectly good usage, and a fifth marked it 4/2. Three British au- 
thors labeled it 4, 1, 2, respectively. Another most interesting vote 
fell upon the sentence which several judges who commented on it 
called “Wilsonian”—though Fox, the orator, used it and defended 
it: “His presence was valueless not only, but a hindrance as well” 
(rank 81). This drew more, and generally unfavorable, comment 
than most of the other expressions, and it was ranked as definitely 
exceptionable by every jury except the members of the Speech 
Council and the business men. The editors were against it by a 
vote of 21-2, and of the linguists, as you will note, only 7 would 
tolerate it. It would be difficult to find a more striking illustration 
of the fact that the most toploftical rhetorical device has often an 
effect not essentially different from that of a purely grammatical 
error such as “Don’t get these kind of gloves” (rank 80), which 
achieved precisely the same final score as the Wilsonian sentence. 
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By the data here given we are supplied more accurate illus- 
tration, for purpose of clear definition, of each of three levels of 
usage. The study obviously pretends to advance no conclusions as 
to what should be taught in any given course in rhetoric, save that 
such inclusions should be based upon sure knowledge of the opin- 
ions and observations of those who are most likely to know about 
cultivated usage. For one’s own speech or writing, and for his 
teaching also, one may of course adopt only the literary or formal 
standard, and rule out all expressions which a majority of compe- 
tent judges consider either informal or colloquial, or even on which 
usage is divided. It is clear that such a decision would rather cir- 
cumscribe, if not cramp, the style. One linguist, in replying to the 
questionary, commented: “Wouldn’t it be a good thing to include, 
as a ‘control,’ a fair number of expressions that nobody had ever 
criticized? (That is, if you can find any.)” The attempt to include 
a few such expressions was actually made in planning this study, 
and its complete failure is here illustrated. 

It is possible, again, that a commercial school should consider 
the vote of the business executives as significant in planning its 
course of study, or that a journalism course should pay heed to the 
preferences of editors, so far as this and later investigations reveal 
them. But of course it would be necessary to get more judgments 
in each of these juries before we should have a valid criterion for 
any one of them separately. It might likewise be urged that the 
quite conservative opinion expressed by the authors here recorded 
is definite evidence against the validity of what the linguists pro- 
pose, or, on the other hand, to say that the authors are less skilled 
in observing their own processes and performance. 

An illustration of the quite proper difference in standard be- 
tween judgments on matters of form within and without the school- 
room is the comma-splice sentence (rank 23): ‘This book is value- 
less, that one has more to recommend it.” In the first place, the 
inclusion of this item and of “Pikes Peak” (rank 64) was a mistake, 
since the attention of the judges was rightly focused on idiom, and 
they did not expect to consider matters of punctuation or other 
written form. Hence, the conclusion on neither of these matters is 
determinate. We need a parallel to this study, possibly addressed 
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predominantly to publishers, which will set points like this only, 
and find out what we can discover. It seems clear, however, that 
even the linguists were not aware of, or were unwilling to accept, 
the judgment of the American Geographical Society and the style 
book of the United States Geological Survey, which recommend 
forms like “Pikes” without the apostrophe. 

The acceptance of the comma sentence by all the groups but 
one (the English Council) is not, then, to be taken at face value. 
Even if it were, it is obviously perfectly proper, as part of a course 
of instruction in sentence-mastery, to insist upon complete sentence 
separation here and to penalize for its violation, at least until stu- 
dents are able to make a distinction in punctuation consciously 
and not in ignorance. The same might be said for the matter of pro- 
noun agreement illustrated by the examples at rank 39, and rank 
70. Incidentally, the scores instance a clear perception of difference 
between these expressions; the shift of number accompanying a 
definite shift in the idea of number is allowed by a large majority 
of judges, whereas a shift in number while the idea is still obvi- 
ously singular is more generally censured. The latter construction 
should probably be even more strongly condemned in a course 
in rhetoric than it is by the majority of the judges who considered 
it here. 

The place and value of intelligent purism are by no means to be 
questioned. It is submitted, however, that this record and that of 
the dictionary should help to set purists and their purism in a cor- 
rect light. Instead of being announcers of what really is good us- 
age, as they assume, purists are actually proponents of reform in 
language. If one is convinced that expressions accepted as “cultivat- 
ed informal” usage should not be so accepted, one must adopt the 
position of the reformed speller or the advocate of any other rec- 
tification of conduct, and should make one’s appeal on that ground, 
not by promulgating as facts unsound statements of what usage is. 

Taken from the low end of the scale, the expressions repro- 
bated as illiterate or uncultivated by large proportions of the judges 
furnish a ranking and possibly a useful index number of heinous- 
ness or flagrancy of error. Taken in connection with Mr. C. H. 
Matravers’ current study of the “social utility” of forms—derived 
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from both the frequency of the form and the frequency of error in 
using it in a wide sampling of high-school pupils’ speech—we shall 
have quite complete information as to the best order of attack in 
school English courses, and also a new basis for determining the 
validity of inclusions in tests, courses of study, and textbooks. 

In summary, all that this study can rightly pretend to do is to 
record important facts which are to be found among the observa- 
tions of actual usage by various groups of judges. The judgments 
are no doubt influenced in considerable part by the feelings and 
logical preconceptions of the persons reporting; but these also are 
important facts. Whoever would build or alter courses of study 
should therefore consider the tabulations here presented, but should 
be perfectly free to take the data themselves with considerable 
reservations and, particularly, to draw his line of inclusion or ex- 
clusion of expressions at whatever point he likes. In particular, 
such data should be taken into account in deciding between the rec- 
ords of the dictionary-makers and those of the writers of textbooks 
whenever the latter purport to state what is actually used. 





DEFOE’S REVIEW—FORERUNNER OF MODERN 
JOURNALISM 
W. B. LINDSAY 


A prominent publicist has said that the people of today learn 
everything they know from the daily papers. This fact was note- 
worthy during the recent war. Governments, on both sides of the 
controversy, endeavored to bring their point of view before the 
world through the medium of the newspaper. Propaganda, good 
and bad, was carried on through the columns of the daily paper. 
One point in which the Germans were much stronger than their 
enemies, at the outset of the war, was in their clever use of jour- 
nalists, who decorated imaginative information skilfully and, for 
a time, successfully. 

The modern daily paper is a complicated affair of many de- 
partments, each of these departments being highly specialized. 
This is a far cry from the time when the editor and owner wrote 
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the entire issue. Even our modern country editor, when the entire 
staff of his paper, is not dependent upon his own energies, but upon 
syndicates who furnish him with “boilerplates” for “insides”; even 
his editorials may come from some other source than his own brain. 

It is interesting, however, to trace the similarity between the 
modern paper and the embryonic efforts of Defoe, so many years 
ago. The sentiments of his articles and their subject matter are 
strikingly akin to some we have read very recently. Moreover, Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, with his very modern journalistic efforts, does 
not seem to have originated typographical emphasis. Defoe, as 
does Brisbane, capitalizes the sentiments he wishes to emphasize 
(e.g., No. 54, Saturday, July 7, 1705). 

The different departments of the modern newspaper may be 
traced back, through the various stages of development, to the 
efforts of our author, Daniel Defoe. The news story, while not the 
invention of Defoe, received its modern cast from him. The edi- 
torial owes its origin, very largely, to his energies; the leading arti- 
cle, which either dealt with politics or his own defense, was a fea- 
ture of the Review; the literary and social editorial is to be found, 
in its beginnings, in the “Scandal Club,” although this idea was to 
be taken over by Steele and refined by Addison and Steele in their 
various publications, and followed up and imitated by Goldsmith, 
Samuel Johnson, and many succeeding writers of the eighteenth 
century. 

Probably the greatest contribution that Defoe made to jour- 
nalism was his method of treating a “‘story.”” When Defoe estab- 
lished the Review in February, 1704, the English newspaper, in a 
technical sense, was not quite fifty years old. There had been, in 
times past, pamphlets of news, both foreign and domestic, official 
and unofficial; but the first real newspaper was the Oxford Gazette, 
which appeared in November, 1665. The purveyors of news were 
mostly political partisans of little importance until we come to the 
names of Henry Muddiman and Roger L’Estrange. Muddiman be- 
came foremost purveyor of news and Defoe’s most significant pro- 
totype. What Defoe learned from those papers was, very largely, 
how not to conduct a paper. The usual method was to write in tire- 
some dialogue, which method he did not follow, but wrote in less 
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cumbersome prose. It is likely that Defoe borrowed the idea for the 
“Scandal Club” from Henry Care, who edited, 1678-79, a paper 
called Pacquet of Advice from Rome. 

Defoe had the journalist’s instinct for a telling “story”; and, 
in addition to turning from the antiquated methods of previous 
publications, he invented the “interview” type of story that is an 
integral part of modern journalism. As a reporter he is without su- 
perior in modern times; while his biographical writings about dis- 
reputable characters about town gave rise to the modern triumph 
of journalism—the novel. 

The preparation that Defoe received was largely instrumen- 
tal in making him, from our point of view, the successful editor he 
became of the Review. There was, first of all, his schooling, at 
which time he was fortunate to have an instructor who believed in 
the vernacular and instructed his pupils in its use. Defoe’s busi- 
ness experience stood him in good stead as a practical training for 
economic criticism; while the probability that he traveled in his 
earlier years would explain his continued interest in travel and the 
acumen of his outlook on affairs outside his own immediate London 
circle. His failure in business and his adventure in the field of lit- 
erature gave him the start in the field in which he afterward ex- 
celled. 

The first number of the Review appeared on February 17, 
1704, and the paper was continued, mainly as a tri-weekly and with 
some changes of name, through eight large volumes and a supple- 
mentary ninth volume, with comparatively slight intermissions, 
down to June 11, 1713. For the most part, each number consisted 
of four pages of two columns, distributed between an essay on 
some serious topic of the day, political, ecclesiastical, economic, 
and a lighter department, generally entitled “Advice from the Scan- 
dalous Club,” in which a supposititious society discussed various 
matters—frequently the editor’s own affairs, or else the blunders 
committed by other journalists, or cases of matrimonial infelicity. 
Advertisements, chiefly of publications and quack medicines, filled 
a portion, rarely a whole, of the last page. The essay did not great- 
ly exceed in length a leading editorial of today, and the total 
amount written by Defoe in a week—and there is little indication 
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of outside help—would not tax a prolific modern journalist, say 
Wells or Arnold, or even lesser men. When we consider, however, 
the number of books and pamphlets the “author,” as the editor 
was then called, managed to write while conducting his paper, 
when we estimate the time consumed by his labors as:a political 
agent, we see that his persistence in carrying on for nine years a 
journal that could not be made to pay was not far from heroic. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fact that emerges from the study of 
the Review is the regularity with which it appeared during the 
years when Defoe was residing in Scotland, and was hence depend- 
ent upon the mercies of the post. More important, however, is the 
fact that the paper was more moderate in tone, more straightfor- 
ward in style, and more varied and sound in substance than any 
political journal that had been published in England. 

Defoe made the mistake of reflecting, in the Review, upon the 
chief justice, Parker, during the time that the editor’s enemies were 
trying to implicate him for treason. This contempt of court led to 
his being confined for a few days in the Queen’s Bench prison, in 
May, 1713. Immediately upon his release he began to edit a new 
trade journal, Mercator, in the interest of Bolingbroke’s treaty of 
commerce, suffering the Review to expire quietly. 

With the death of the Review, Defoe, as suggested previously, 
started in immediately to write for other periodicals. More recent 
investigations by close students of the Review have discovered a 
large amount of material, hitherto unsuspected, in the later jour- 
nals of Defoe’s lifetime. It was this long life of feverish writing 
that made it possible for him to write the first English novel, and 
still one of the most popular, Robinson Crusoe. The Review, for 
some unexplained reason, has never been reprinted, and it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a complete set in existence. One set is in the 
British Museum in London. 

The Defoe of the Review, whatever may be the charge against 
him for his duplicity in politics and faithlessness to his chief, is 
liberal and consistent in his politics and far-sighted in commercial 
and economic matters. The topics that he chose to write about are 
exceedingly modern, and show a forward-looking mind that is ex- 
ceptional and a practicality and common sense that is remarkable 
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even.in those days of good sense. He was intensely modern among 
an intensely modern, sophisticated clear-headed folk. 

Someone has said that “Defoe is the most plausible writer in 
the world.” That is the style of the Review. He would not compel 
you to believe him, but he tries, quietly and with moderation, to 
persuade you to his point of view. An excellent example of this is 
his article in reply to numerous threats to do him bodily harm and 
even to kill him (No. 54, Saturday, July 7, 1705). In this article 
there is no railing; merely an appeal to sweet reasonableness. 
Thus, the Review was important as a model of straightforward 
journalistic prose, and probably exerted an influence out of pro- 
portion to its circulation, which was never large. 

The unfortunate circumstance of Defoe’s life, in his connec- 
tion with political affairs, made it impossible for him to move in 
the clear light of respectable recognition that his genius would oth- 
erwise have merited. Fellow-journalists, such as Tutchin, of the 
Observator, and Charles Leslie, of the Rehearsal, waged war upon 
him; Steele, Addison, and Swift, all of whom learned from him, 
gained far more applause from contemporaries and have been more 
honored by posterity; but in influence upon the evolution of jour- 
nalism and in range of information and practical mental power 
Defoe stands without a real rival among the editors of his time. 

The Review is a treasure house of materials for the student of 
history and economics. In it are to be found accounts of contem- 
porary France, of English ecclesiastical history, of the union with 
Scotland, of the War of the Spanish Succession, of the movements 
of the Jacobites, of the trial of Sacheverell, of British commerce, 
and of manners and customs in general. Thus we have an addi- 
tional interest in the forerunner of the modern periodical, and an- 
other reason why we suffer a loss through lack of a reprint. 


































FUNDAMENTALS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
E. A. CROSS 


The problem I am asking you to consider is the preparation of 
a young woman for her work as a teacher in the intermediate grades 
or in the junior high school. She is an English teacher, but she is a 
number of other things too. If she is teaching in the intermediate 
school, in a small system, in the course of a day she is a teacher of 
arithmetic, of reading, of spelling, of composition, of geography, of 
history, of nature study, of hygiene, and director of physical exer- 
cise and playground and of music and art. A teacher in the upper 
grades in the schools of a small town has as many and as diverse 
duties as the intermediate teacher has; but one who teaches in a 
large junior high school may be able to center her efforts upon 
three, or two, or if unusually favored, upon only one of the school 
subjects. 

So few teachers below the senior high school are so fortunately 
situated that they can concentrate upon a single subject that it 
would be obviously unfair to talk about fundamentals for English 
teachers in terms of these few. What is the task that confronts the 
great mass of intermediate and upper grade teachers in the small 
towns all over the country? It is these that must have considera- 
tion, and not the few who have the opportunity to teach English 
alone. 

As higher education becomes specialized there is a tendency to- 
ward the deep and narrow. Every college teacher finds good rea- 
sons why he should divide and subdivide his knowledge and regard 
each subdivision as sacred and necessary. It actually looks so to 
him. Some of the narrow and deep looks so commonplace to him 
after he has thoroughly mastered it that he cannot see how a well- 
equipped teacher of his subject could get along without it. When I 
speak of fundamentals for teachers today, I am not talking about 
that kind of knowledge. I am talking about the foundation of 
knowledge that the intermediate grade teacher or the upper grade 
teacher needs in order to do her work in the teaching of language as 
only a part of the whole day’s work. 
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Nearly every child succeeds in learning the addition combina- 
tions and the multiplication tables before he leaves school. The 
public expects the schools to succeed in that. These are the simple, 
fundamental operations in arithmetic. But there are speech com- 
binations as simple and as fundamental as these that children do 
not learn in their schools. For a long time the public has not ex- 
pected that. But now there is coming a changed attitude toward 
these fundamental items of language. Accuracy in addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication has an economic value. Practical fath- 
ers and mothers and employers are not satisfied with 67 per cent 
accuracy in these. They want 100 per cent; and we teachers suc- 
ceed in training children with very modest abilities so that when 
they become grocer’s clerks or shop girls they do their simple sums 
correctly almost every time. 

The public is beginning to see that correctness in language has 
a commercial value. The young person who speaks English with 
conventional correctness every time, whose habits of speech always 
supply good English words in properly ordered sentences promptly 
and easily, finds a job more readily and keeps it longer than one 
who has not learned these fundamentals of speech. We who teach 
are facing, or will soon have to face, embarrassing questions about 
why 35 or 37 is passing in English when 100 is passing in multipli- 
cation. We are being asked why we can teach arithmetic and can’t 
teach speaking and writing. The questions are pertinent. In one 
form or another, in reading, spelling, composition, writing, or oral 
composition, the elementary school child studies English every 
school day from the first grade to the ninth and comes out wretch- 
edly imperfect in so many cases out of a hundred that we teachers 
more frequently “view with alarm” than “point with pride.” 

Our American way when any disaster befalls is to appoint an 
investigating commission to fix the blame; and when the commis- 
sion has met and held solemn hearings and “faulted” somebody, 
to feel righteously satisfied and to pay no more attention to the 
matter. There is no occasion “to fault”? anybody about this lan- 
guage situation. It is our job to survey the condition calmly and 
honestly and to see if anything can be done about it. 

Parents and business men have regarded the harmless rash of 
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bad spelling as the real disease. The habit of misspelling a few 
words is in reality only a surface eruption of something deep-seated 
in the vitals. The keener observers are coming to see this. They 
are becoming aware of the failure of the schools to shape the lan- 
guage of the children, whom they have for six or eight years, into 
anything like easy, conventional good English. 

In a self-survey our first question is whether it is possible to do 
anything about bad English. If human nature is such that it can- 
not be freed of bad speech habits, we may as well acknowledge 
that at once and center our attack upon other school problems. But 
if we find that these defects may be removed, then our second in- 
quiry is concerning the nature of the task before us. We need to 
catalog the items in the whole problem. Finally, we shall have to 
devise methods of attack. 

Every teacher who has any kind of appreciation of her calling 
likes to think of herself as a maker, a potter shaping mass materi- 
als, some good and some not so good, into finished articles of value, 
perhaps even of worth and beauty. No true teacher wants to admit 
that her job, or any large part of it, is patchwork, mending broken 
crockery, patching defective vessels, catching up raveled edges, 
scouring off grime. God bless any of you who can teach your chil- 
dren to soar and sing. Those of you who can take thirty children 
and so guide their learning, so inspire them, that they will come to 
express themselves in story and poetry are the rare spirits of the 
earth. One child in a schoolroom who learns to express himself in 
that way is a blessing to the teacher. Thirty would be a miracle. 

No, back to earth; feet on ‘“‘terra cotta.” We have to take chil- 
dren as they are. Our work is to teach children to think and to help 
them put their thoughts into fitting words and sentences. But chil- 
dren come to us with a language already acquired and in use. We 
do not begin with babes whom we can teach to “lisp in numbers.” 
Most of us do not lisp in numbers ourselves. We take our pupils 
with their working capital of “‘ain’t got no’s,” their “lays” and 
“sets,” their loose “ands,” their “hatta’s” and “gotta’s,” with “‘they 
wuz” and “them ain’t,” with the whole catalog of speech faults 
known to man. We may aspire to higher things; we may loathe 
patching and mending and scouring; but that’s the job—at least a 
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large part of it. I am going to shape vases of worth and beauty out 
of any material coming to my hand that is fine enough; I am going 
to have story and verse when I can get them; but I am going to use 
the sand paper, sapolio, and even a rag and old Lennox. The public 
expects it. Whether we like it or not, we have got to get into work 
clothes and go at the job. 

Our aim has been too high. Aiming at freedom and ease of ex- 
pression, at fluency and fulness, we have overshot lower marks and 
missed our high target too. 

The preparation of teachers even in the best teachers’ colleges 
is deplorably inadequate. The program of studies is not made with 
a conscious effort to give the prospective teacher the specific knowl- 
edge and skills her job will call for. The intermediate grade teacher 
goes to her task with a stock of knowledge in the subjects she is to 
teach very little greater than she had when she left the eighth 
grade. In addition to this she has had a partial course in the sub- 
jects of a liberal arts curriculum, some instruction in general and 
special method, and a limited amount of practice teaching. This is 
the intermediate teacher at her best. At the worst she is a graduate 
of a high school or of the eighth grade, without any training for 
teaching. She goes into her school to try to repeat that part of the 
teaching that was practiced upon her in the elementary school that 
she remembers as effective, and to try to learn through experience, 
trial and error, in service what she needs to make up her defi- 
ciencies. 

Language teaching is only one-sixth of the intermediate teach- 
er’s work. It is in these grades where conspicuous success could 
take place, where over and over conspicuous failure does take 
place so often that it is tragic. No wonder. The teacher does not 
know what to do. So many things to do in the other subjects, so 
little preparation for her specific problems in language—How could 
she think them through and find a solution for herself? The spe- 
cialists in the teaching of English know what the common errors 
are. Extensive and careful studies of them have been made. These 
are easily accessible. But this general teacher in the elementary 
school does not know where to find these studies; or if she does 
know, she has no time or ability to make a series of lessons based 
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upon the studies; and the textbooks, which of necessity must be her 
daily guides, the books selected by her wise superiors for her use, 
are mostly written still from the point of view of the idealists who 
would have their child pupils soar and sing. 

We teachers may want something more than the fathers and 
mothers and men in the street want as a result of English teaching. 
We may desire ability to speak fluently and accurately, to think 
something and to think straight, ability to write good narrative 
prose, or even prose of newspaper and magazine quality. We shall 
probably strive for these abilities and attainments. The public will 
be satisfied with less. It will be satisfied if we turn out pupils free 
from the common formal errors, and able to speak in correctly con- 
structed sentences and to write simple, straightforward prose with- 
out marring errors in spelling or grammar. That demand is modest 
enough. It is one that can be granted. 

The common errors are few enough that they can be attacked 
systematically and persistently through the grades, and in the end 
conquered. A child can be taught his English so effectively that he 
may leave school with the same assurance of accuracy in making 
his sentences and in his grammar as he has about addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication. 

The common errors are the blemishes to be scrubbed off or pol- 
ished away. On the constructive side there is teaching what a sen- 
tence is and giving practice day after day in the use of well-formed, 
simply made, complete sentences. There is practice in arranging 
these into brief, simple, ordered paragraphs. There is instruction 
and practice culminating in the ability to write ordinary friendly 
letters and business letters. 

This program is not too ambitious. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect intelligent teachers to bring it off in the course of six or eight 
years. But the disconcerting fact is that we have not yet done it, 
and are not now doing it. Why? Well, for one thing we have 
scorned the task. We have said that our calling is higher than that. 
We have wanted to teach our children to think and to express their 
thoughts in beautiful sentences composed of well-chosen words and 
arranged in logical paragraphs. Teachers have loved their little 
dears so much that they have gone in for the production of silk 
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purses without taking stock of their raw materials. Every skilful 
and well-prepared teacher will produce a few silk purses; but we 
must recognize that fineness and beauty are only for the few in 
each group of thirty children. Why not frankly admit the obvious 
fact that for the great majority of children we shall be doing our 
justifiable best when we teach them how to express whatever lim- 
ited thoughts they may have in well-made, simple sentences free 
from the blemishes already enumerated. That is hard work, neither 
uplifting nor inspiring; but it is worth a teacher’s effort; and suc- 
cess at it through the years merits a chaplet of bay leaves. When I 
see teachers going into their work with little background of gen- 
eral education; when I see many teaching without any professional 
training; when I meditate upon the inadequacy of the curricula in 
teachers’ colleges to give specific and effective training for the 
teaching of specific things; when I observe the almost uncanny in- 
genuity of young teachers-in-preparation as they evade actual 
preparation for the vocation of teaching and give thought and time 
to arraying themselves, and displaying themselves, and parading 
themselves in the, to them, much more fascinating vocation of mat- 
ing, I cry, In God’s name how are we to come by enough real 
teachers to get anything done? 

Every year I am one whose privilege it is to welcome into col- 
lege six hundred girls and boys who come out of the high schools 
to begin their training for teaching. They are young, vivacious, 
good-looking, well dressed, intelligent, attractive. I lose my heart 
to every new set of Freshmen. I love them. I help to place before 
them the meats of the intellectual banquet. But as yet we curric- 
ulum-makers in teachers’ colleges are not scientific dietitians. We 
have not made a careful and particular diagnosis. We have not 
looked ahead and seen a need for strength in a particular place and 
found the food to give that strength. We set the newcomers all 
down to a common table and blindly hope that what they select 
may by chance be the intellectual food to fortify them for their 
coming labors. 

And what do these young people do? They spend their money 
(or dad’s money) to sit at our table of ill-assorted plenty, and then, 
by every device known to man or indirection known to a woman, 
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avoid partaking of the feast. Instead of intellectual nourishment 
they want a paper—a certificate declaring to all and sundry that 
they have sat at the table. They go out from us half-prepared or 
tenth-prepared to teach. Most of the girls hope they may never 
have to teach—very long. These students welcome a holiday when 
we instructors fail to deliver the goods they are paying us for. They 
think they are exceedingly clever when they fool us into giving 
them credit, in the form of a good grade, for the receipt of knowl- 
edge that we tried to give them but which they adroitly dodged, 
as they kept an eye steadily, not upon the Bachelor’s degree, but 
upon the more alluring title of Mrs. These are the teachers who 
must teach children how to speak and write. The teacher-prepar- 
ing colleges offer them little enough in the way of well-aimed prep- 
aration. They take mighty little of what we offer, and hope to use 
that little for but a short time. 

One must make exceptions. Out of the six hundred Freshmen 
there are a precious few destined to become great teachers. I have 
a fancy that the Creator turns out men and women for other walks 
the first five days of the week and makes that kind of teachers on 
the sixth; and after creating one such, he looks upon his work and 
calls it good and rests upon the seventh day. 

If children in the elementary and junior high school could have 
teachers with the fulness of preparation that you who attend the 
meetings of the National Council have had, we should not now be 
talking about fundamentals for teachers. We should know that 
the preparation of the teachers would be ample. But under condi- 
tions as they are we need to give attention to a treatment of the 
subject matter of formal English from the point of view of the 
needs of the teacher who has English and several other subjects on 
her daily program. The materials that go into the English course 
for the prospective teacher below the high-school level need to be 
condensed into a space that will leave room for the professional 
treatment of the other school subjects also. 

As I see it, the first and simplest item in this program of fun- 
damentals for teachers is a thorough acquaintance with the simple 
matters of formal English that the children in the elementary 
school are themselves expected to master. This would seem to 
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need no argument or elaboration. You may say that it needs no 
mention. If it were not for the fact that you can see, any day in the 
elementary schools, teachers attacking perfectly good English idi- 
oms and banning them and at the same time accepting and passing 
over unacceptable forms and distressing sentence structure, if it 
were not for the prevalence among teachers of “‘school ma’am Eng- 
lish” and pet aversions, I could agree with you. I could take a 
mastery of the pupil’s limited problems for granted. 

The second item in the list is an ample margin beyond what the 
pupil is expected to learn. Most of us at one time or another have 
experienced the feeling of distress that accompanies teaching when 
one is using up his whole stock every class period, when at the end 
of the hour the cupboard is bare. We know, too, how satisfying it is 
to have ample reserve stock to draw upon for illustration and eluci- 
dation. To supply this fulness of information I would have the 
course in fundamentals provide a wide margin beyond the knowl- 
edge that the pupils themselves are expected to acquire. 

Then there is a need to look into the question of the aims and 
values of the items we are to offer to the children. Much that has 
been in the traditional courses in English for children would have 
hard sledding to justify itself if one were to ask what it is aimed at 
and what value it has in the course. And then, too, one needs to 
ask about the relative importance of even the accepted items. 
Which of two topics is more important; which should get the larger 
share of the time, which should be emphasized, which passed over 
lightly and quickly? 

It is now the custom to study the history of education as a 
whole and separated from the story of the progress of any one of 
the school subjects. It seems to me that in a teachers’-college cur- 
riculum there is still a place for an outline history of education 
apart from the individual school subjects. But in addition to that 
there should be a more careful study of the history of education as 
it applies to each one of the elementary school subjects, and this 
should accompany the professionalized course in that subject. 
When, for example, did the study of language come into the cur- 
riculum? When was English grammar made a school study? How 
has it been taught through the centuries? What were the textbooks 
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like? What teaching practices have been tried and discarded as 
ineffective? What methods have stood the tests of time and trial 
and have been found good? The aim of this particular study of a 
narrow strip of the whole history of education is to try to determine 
what is good and to hold fast to all that has proved to be worth 
while in the past and refuse to repeat anything that has been thor- 
oughly tried and found to be worthless. 

The fifth item is that of the psychology of the teaching of for- 
mal English. The present general course in the psychology of the 
elementary school subjects as conducted in the teachers’ colleges is 
a miscellaneous course including the laws of learning as they apply 
to each of the subjects, some examples of their application to spe- 
cific problems in each, and usually some account of the tests that 
have been devised to measure achievement and progress. This in- 
formation could be got over to English teachers-in-preparation bet- 
ter in English classes than in a psychology class if college teachers 
of English could be found with the preparation in psychology for 
the task. The whole content of the psychology section of this 
course in fundamentals is a thorough treatment of the laws of learn- 
ing, the foundation that underlies them, and ample illustration of 
their application to the subject of English. It is my contention that 
it is an easier task for the English teacher to acquire this simple 
understanding of the psychology of his subject than it is for the 
psychologist to get a technical knowledge of the problems involved 
in the teaching of formal English so as to be able to illustrate the 
principles involved with many concrete examples. Teaching the 
psychology of the subject along with the subject matter itself gives 
it vitality through nearness and the need felt for an understanding 
of the principles underlying the teaching of the subject at the time 
this teaching is done. 

The same principle applies to the tests and measurements. The 
time for English tests and measurements is when the subject mat- 
ter of English is being presented. The teachers’-college English in- 
structors must necessarily know what tests have been devised for 
the subject. They must know how to use them. No one in the 
teaching staff of the college should have a more exact knowledge of 
the tests than they, and there is no better time and place for the 
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presentation of this information and experimenting with the tests 
than during the progress of the course in fundamentals. 

The final item is a knowledge of the books and magazine arti- 
cles dealing with the various problems that arise in the teaching of 
English. 

This array of the sections of a course in fundamentals in for- 
mal English for teachers preparing for intermediate grades and 
junior high school teaching, spread out as it is here over several 
pages, looks like a very extensive course. As a matter of fact, it is 
not. All this can be done in a four-hour course extending through a 
semester without undue haste or superficial mastery. It is worth 
doing. I am convinced that in the school below the high-school 
level the fight for good English is to be fought, is to be lost or won. 
I am confident that it can be won by teachers equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of the subject and how to teach it, such as I 
have outlined in these pages. 





SOMETHING OLD AND SOMETHING NEW’ 
MARTHA ELLIOT CLAY 


It was in a lowly stable, the poor shed near Whitby, that Eng- 
lish poetry uttered its first cry. Fragrance of new-mown hay, the 
sharp jangle of a cowbell, roofed-in darkness—in such a setting 
Caedmon began the noble verse of English poetry with the song of 
Creation, “In the beginning, God.” The birthplace of English po- 
etry was not unlike the birthplace of the founder of the English 
faith. Moreover, the strength of English poetry, ever since the 
time of Caedmon, has been sustained by the force and beauty which 
it has drawn from the very Scriptures which he paraphrased. 

Caedmon’s inspiration was the Bible; and since his time allu- 
sions to the Bible or to its truths have become the very life-princi- 
ple of English literature, so that the words of Scripture have be- 
come associated with the most sacred events in human life—birth, 

* Epitor1aL Note.—Courses in biblical literature, such as described here, are 


rather widely distributed and do not seem to be prohibited by legislative enactments 
when they are purely elective. 
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marriage and death; and these words have blessed with beauty all 
that is loveliest in literature. 

“T am the resurrection and the life saith the Lord,” consecrates 
the last thoughts of Sidney Carton. Eppie Cass is likened to one of 
the angels who in old days came to lead men away from the city of 
destruction; and the fate of the Pyncheon family witnesses the 
truth of the old saying, “The iniquities of the fathers shall be visit- 
ed upon the children.” The literary style of Ruskin and Macaulay, 
reiterating the parallelism of Hebrew poetry; and the apostrophiz- 
ing of Carlyle, calling men to labor while it is yet day, in the very 
tone of the prophets, reveal the virile effect of the Bible upon the 
form of English writing. As to the effect of the Bible on the thought 
of English literature, Van Dyke has written a chapter on the many 
allusions made by Tennyson to the Bible; those references used 
by Kipling, Shakespeare and Ruskin have been recorded. The 
Bible is not only the great sourcebook of Milton but of Words- 
worth, Keats, and Browning. 

Yet it is not too much to say that the Bible is unknown to the 
student of English literature in the high school, college, and univer- 
sity of today. This statement needs no proof to anyone who has 
tried to obtain an interpretation of certain familiar passages in 
English literature. 

Perhaps the self same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth when sick for home 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn 
The student may conscientiously search his notes and find that 
Ruth was a Moabitess, who went to Palestine with Naomi, her step- 
mother; but all the wonderful devotion which rises like a glory 
about the words, ‘“Intreat me not to leave thee . . . . thy peo- 
ple shall be my people and thy God my God,” this content which 
no note can ever give, only the Bible itself, is lost to the boys and 
girls of today. So serious is the effect of this ignorance upon the 
study of literature, said Dr. Erskine of Columbia in a recent lec- 
ture, that unless the condition is remedied, the English classics, sat- 
urated as they are with biblical allusion, will become as difficult of 
comprehension as though written in the dead languages. 
Aside from the value of a knowledge of the form and content 
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of the Bible and the matchless style, a model of terseness and ap- 
peal, the study of the Bible gives a basis for the criticism of some 
modern writings whose jackets often proclaim them immortal, but 
whose interiors frequently fail to show anything that is lovely and 
of good report. The ugliness in modern art, modern biography, and 
modern fiction, says C. L. Hind, can be explained as a revolt from 
the prettiness of Victorian standards; but, the author goes on to 
say, this age has become sated with the hideous and craves not 
prettiness indeed but beauty. As illustration of what beauty is, he 
quotes the inscription on the monument to the dead heroes of the 
Royal Air Service. Below the great gold eagle with outspread 
wings, are inscribed the words from Exodus, “I bore you on eagle’s 
wings and brought you to myself.” 

The Bible is full of such sentences, lovely in music, sublime in 
idea, wise in counsel. Hardly a problem of today exists whose solu- 
tion is not to be found in the words of some biblical seer. On the 
way to secure peace, what wiser words than those of Isaiah, “Nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more.” Familiarity with such beauty 
and wisdom is a sure preventive against enjoyment of ugliness and 
folly. 

It is well known that Wyclif’s Bible was the predecessor of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and Tyndale’s Bible the forerunner 
of the great literature of Shakespeare’s century. Knowledge of the 
King James version of the Bible might grace with beauty the writ- 
ing of today. 

Some of these reasons, and others more cogent, possibly ex- 
plain the introduction of Bible study into many schools where it 
has never been taught. Four years ago, following the precedent of 
Miss Elder of Kalamazoo, we decided to introduce such a course, 
a course based on that taught by Chaplain Knox of Columbia, into 
our school. It was offered as an elective in the last semester of the 
Senior year. We hoped for fifteen students; thirty-four, all the 
room would hold, enrolled. We began by an investigation of how 
we got our Bible, aided by Patterson Smyth’s book of that title. 
All available versions were brought to class, most of them dedicat- 
ed to King James. Next we studied the geography of Palestine, 
looking up what the Bible itself said in psalm and prophecy about 
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the mountains, forest fires, still waters, valleys and brooks, and 
consulting G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
Through this study Palestine became a real country to the stu- 
dents instead of a fairyland forlorn, in which, to most of them, had 
roamed beings akin to Santa Claus. Map-making in relief estab- 
lished the reality of the places. 

Then we began reading the Bible at Genesis and went through 
to Exodus, chapter 20. In connection with the chapter which con- 
tains the Ten Commandments, we looked up the corresponding 
commands of Jesus which Donald Hankey, student-soldier-author, 
has recorded in his Lord of all Good Life. We also listed from 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy the most interesting laws governing 
social and economic conditions in early Hebrew times, and read 
carefully those chapters which complete the life of Moses. We 
then studied the historical books through the life of Solomon, aided 
especially by the writings of Charles Kent, Basil King, and W. L. 
Phelps. Our ideal was to read without skipping and to study in de- 
tail the most important chapters. 

After going through the historical books we studied the Psalms 
as examples of Hebrew poetry. The various types of parallelism 
and the many emotions expressed were noted, and the historical 
background revealed therein developed somewhat. For this study 
The Universal Element in the Psalter was very suggestive. After a 
few chapters of that part of the prophetic writing which finds its 
realization in the life of Christ, we studied, the three weeks before 
Easter, the life of Jesus. This study interrupted the historical or- 
der of the course, but the season seemed to warrant it. The wisdom 
literature of the Bible as it appears in Proverbs, was read toward 
the end of the semester and compared with the wisdom found in 
the epistles, especially that of James. 

In order that we might get the full beauty of the Scripture lan- 
guage, we memorized many verses, particularly those in which 
marked parallelism and rhythm were allied to beauty of thought. 
“Tn the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” “Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,” “A thousand shall fall at thy side and ten thousand at 
thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh thee.” 
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In addition to studying the Bible it was thought best to give all 
those phases of work which are usually a part of any English 
course, so we had theme-writing, oral composition and parliamen- 
tary drill. One plan which solved several of these problems, was 
having every day a chairman who presided for just that one day. 
He heard the minutes of the preceding day and appointed a secre- 
tary for the day of which he had charge. The secretary’s reports 
were kept in a loose leaf notebook and were counted as a theme. 
Each pupil had the opportunity to write three reports each semes- 
ter, and each had the privilege of presiding over the class at least 


Besides these secretary’s reports, material for themes was 
| found in the Bible itself. Paraphrases of the psalms proved inval- 
uable for the development of a vocabulary. Such work also helped 
the students to realize the fitness of the Bible words to the thought 
expressed. Single verses furnished theme titles. ‘Moreover his 
mother made him a little coat and brought it to him from year to 
year.” The girl writing on this imagined Samuel’s mother plan- 
ning his little coat, weaving into it thoughts of her small boy so far 


away; and imagined how the little Samuel, ministering in the tem- 
ple wondered what his once-a-year mother would bring him. Other 
verses which suggested theme subjects were: “Behold Dagon was 


fallen upon his face before the ark of the Lord” and “Then said 
the woman, ‘Whom shall I bring up unto thee?’ And he said ‘Bring 
me up Samuel.’”’ Another source of theme subjects was a com- 
parison of characters: Jonathan and David, Gideon and Jephthah, 
Rachel and Rebekah, Deborah and Delilah. Several students se- 
lected one salient trait of a Bible character and noted the events 
which illustrated that one phase of his personality: Ishmael the 


Joseph, the motherless little boy, 
Dreamed dreams of power 

While his brothers kept the sheep 
In far, bleak hill-lands 





tameless; Laban the capitalist; the old Adam; Jacob, the old time 
Jekyll and Hyde; and Joseph, the dreamer. The latter began, 
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Less imaginative papers were written on the geography of Pales- 
tine, on how the Bible was compiled, and on the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry. The themes however which have most clearly il- 
lustrated the influence of the Bible upon literary style, have been 
short essays on some saying of Jesus, in which essays the writers 
have tried to reveal the beauty and force of His matchless words. 
The influence of the study of the words of Jesus seems similar to 
the effect of that mighty, rushing wind, which upon the day of Pen- 
tecost enabled men to speak with other tongues. Not literally of 
course. But certainly weak writers have become eloquent and awk- 
ward writers forceful when they discussed the thoughts of Him who 
spake as never man spoke. 

The Inside of the Cup, The House of Mirth, The Servant in the 
House, The Terrible Meek, The House of Rimmon, One Increasing 

-urpose, This Freedom and scores of other titles suggest how Bi 
lical phrases have been used as the seed of plots bs writers of the 
present day. 

This fiction however, did not form the basis of our outside 
reading. Most of that was from the Bible. Our ideal was to read 
the Bible through by following Smeeton’s Once a Year; and a med- 
al was offered to anyone who should complete it. It must be con- 
fessed however, that so far only four medals have been awarded. 
As a digression we read poetry and essays of today, keeping a 
weather eye open for allusions to the Bible. Each boy and girl 
chose a poet and essayist, made a brief report of his life, and read 
something written by him to the class. 

The Bible has inspired much in music and art, as well as in 
literature. That this might be evident, we had records of those 
great oratorios based on Bible themes played on some special days. 
The Elijah, the Creation, the Messiah, as well as some of the more 
beautiful hymns were the more appreciated because we had studied 
the sources of their inspiration. Almost all of the great scenes of 
the Bible have been subjects of paintings, and these may be ob- 
tained easily in good reproductions. 

Our study of the Bible broadened our horizon; for we not only 
had travelers come in to tell us about Palestine and the Siniatic 
peninsula, but we became acquainted with the Bible House which 
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sent us all sorts of interesting things about the Bible, including 
samples of the various languages into which the Bible has been 
translated, tiny Gospels, for a penny, and a list of important verses. 
We learned also how much the Bible had been loved by men from 
Grenfell and Phelps to Faber and Carlyle. 

May our studying a very old book excuse our using a method 
as old as that used by Socrates? We found by experience and ob- 
servation that the most practical and time-saving plan was the old 
one of question and answer. Questions for the whole course were 
mimeographed and at first handed out a sheet at a time. Now they 
have been made into a book. These questions did not aim to point 
out the Jahwistic, Elohistic, and Deuteronomic influences on the 
Bible narative or to emphasize certain problems which arise in the 
minds of more mature scholars. As we had almost all denomina- 
tions in class, Fundamentalists and Modernists, Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants, no arguments were allowed. As some one has 
wisely said, ““A man convinced against his will is of the same opin- 
ion still.” Anyone could state his opinion, and no attempt was ever 
made to change it. The purpose of the course was to learn what the 
Bible says, to appreciate its lovely style, but not to win anyone to 
any creed. 

I have spoken of the materials we have used and the methods 
by which these materials have been presented; now just a word 
about the results accomplished. By studying the Bible consecutive- 
ly, without skipping, the boys and girls have learned the relation be- 
tween cause and effect in the history of a great people. Biblical al- 
lusions have become familiar so that lectures and literature con- 
taining them are intelligible. Moreover, their themes have gained 
a little of the melody of Bible prose, and their verse has something 
of the spirit of Hebrew poetry. 

But when we teach any classic to young people, we desire to 
teach them more than the names of famous characters, more than 
a facility in using a balanced sentence, more than a knowledge of 
a great author’s style. We all of us hope at least that our pupils 
will gain something of Dolly Winthrop’s faith, Rebecca’s nobility, 
and Sidney Carton’s sacrificial love. Surely, faith, nobility and 
love are taught nowhere more eloquently than in the Bible. We 
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teach the life of Macbeth, of Nero, of Benedict Arnold. As Dr. 
Sheldon inquires “Is the life of Jesus too dangerous?” 

There may be some among us who favor the teaching of the 
Bible in the public school but who see on all sides difficulties which 
seem unconquerable. Let them remember that old-time hero who 
on his way to the Celestial city saw lions beside his path. He trem- 
bled—but he went on; and behold the lions were all chained. 





MY CHESTNUT TREE 
RUTH MARY FOX 

God is so good to me in little ways: 

He is a tender Lover, Who would please 

Each whim of His beloved, when He sees 
That some dear gift will brighten somber days. 
So now, when life a humdrum burden lays 

On my tired shoulders, He puts blossomed trees 

Outside my window; and the fresh May breeze 
Brings me their fragrance, and my tried soul prays. 


All day I marked term papers—irksome task. 
God, knowing I should sit here through long hours, 
Today filled my horse-chestnut tree with flowers 
Like lovely Yule-tide tapers. Who, I ask, 
Of earthly lovers could so generous be? 
Dear God, I thank Thee for my chestnut tree. 
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DRILL DEVICES’ 


Every English teacher realizes the usefulness of drill devices, such 
as those explained in Deming’s Language Games for All Grades and in 
almost all composition texts. It is not necessary, however, for the teacher 
to depend exclusively upon the textbook for games to motivate grammar 
and composition drill. The teacher’s own invention often fits the occasion 
most aptly. 

A favorite game among my pupils is based upon the filling of blanks 
with the correct pronoun, adjective, or verb. In the performance of such 
an exercise, some motivation is needed to avoid monotony in repeating 
the same sentences over and over, and to make the use of the correct 
form automatic and instantaneous. To secure these ends, we elect a time- 
keeper, a scorekeeper, and two captains, who divide the class into teams. 
The captains alternately call upon members of their respective teams to 
give orally the entire exercise. Let us suppose that Harry, of the Gold 
Bugs, and Bill, of the Lions, both succeed in filling the blanks correctly, 
but Harry’s time is thirty seconds, while Bill’s is twenty-five. Then Bill 
scores one point for his team. If one contestant makes a mistake, his op- 
ponent scores regardless of time. If both make a mistake, neither scores. 
We agree that mistakes must be pointed out, after a contestant has re- 
cited, by one or more members of the opposing team. One game is over 
when every pupil in the class has completed the exercise. 

The relay race may readily be adapted to the English class. If the 
pupils need drill upon the parts of speech, two or more paragraphs, of 
equal length and difficulty, are written (widely spaced) upon the black- 
board. The teams, headed by their captains, are lined up facing the 
board. Each captain holds in his hand a bit of crayon. Upon hearing the 
signal, he runs to the board, writes above the first word the correspond- 
ing part of speech, and carries the crayon to the player next in line. The 
captain then falls to the foot of the line, while the second player runs to 
the board. When every word has been marked, the teacher, with the aid 

* [Eprror1at Note.—This interesting account of a plan devised by Miss Leigh 
Peck, of the Caldwell High School of Caldwell, Texas, was part of a vital professional 


letter sent to the teachers of secondary English of Texas by Miss Carrie Belle Ster- 
rett of the Committee on High-School English.] 
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of the pupils, corrects the exercise. Each word rightly classified counts 
one score, and five extra points are given to the team finishing first. Simi- 
lar relays can easily be planned for parsing, giving the principal parts of 
verbs, or any other kind of work that can be done in small units. 

Games like these teach yrammatical usages and stimulate intensely 
concentrated attention; but, for real excitement, nothing can equal an in- 
terclass tournament. Let a series of contests be inaugurated to determine 
the school championship in debating, composition, speech-making, punc- 
tuation, or sentence analysis, and English will assume, in the pupils’ 
minds, an importance equal to football! A debating tournament cor- 
relates regular class work with Interscholastic League debating. After a 
class has completed its study of debating, every member of the class hav- 

t 


ing spoken, the pupils choose by vote the best two speakers as a class 


i 


team. The various class teams then debate each other, using the Inter- 


scholastic League subject. The final debate, for the championship of the 
school, may be held before the entire student body. 

To determine an extemporaneous speaking championship, each class, 
after the study of oral English, elects one or more class representatives. 
The various representatives are allowed (according to Interscholastic 
League rules) a short time to prepare speeches on subjects selected from 
a given list. They deliver their speeches in succession, the judges choosing 
the best. If oral reading is a part of the English course, a similar contest 
may determine the champion reader. A school contest in essay writing 
can also be held under Interscholastic League rules, and the winner will 
thus be prepared to represent the school in the County Meet. In this 
tournament, several representatives from each class are permitted to 
enter. The contestants are given two hours to write an essay, using the 


form required in the Interscholastic League. Judges select the winning 
essay. 

Before the punctuation tournament, the teacher, perhaps with the aid 
of the pupils, selects the most important rules of punctuation, a dozen or 
so in number. Then comes the class tournament. Three pupils at a time 
from each side go to the board, and the teacher dictates sentences for 
them to punctuate. It is thus possible for either side to make three scores 
every “inning.’’ After dictating a few sentences, the teacher reads rules 
of punctuation, requiring in each instance a correct illustration. To avoid 
delay, a time limit is observed and enforced by a timekeeper. When every 
member of the class has had his turn at the board, the class team is elect- 
ed. Three is a convenient number. An interclass tournament is conducted 
in the same manner as a class tournament. A team may score as many as 
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three points upon every sentence dictated or rule read. Class teams are 
eliminated until the surviving team is school champion. 

In studying sentence analysis, the grammer class may be divided 
into two sides which recite alternately. If the Lion representative makes 
three mistakes while analyzing a sentence and his opponent of the Gold 
Bugs makes but two, the Gold Bugs score one point. The game is won 
only when every pupil has recited, or when the day’s assignment is com- 
pleted. After a few days of such class practice, the pupils may select their 
team for the interclass contest. In the interclass tournament, alternate 
contestants from the two teams analyze sentences of equal difficulty. Of 
two contestants, the one making the fewer mistakes scores a point for his 
team. The team securing the highest number of scores in these “duels” 
wins the tournament. The elimination of teams continues until the school 
championship is determined. 

LEIGH PECK 

CALDWELL Hicu ScHoor, CALDWELL, TEXAS 





To the Editor, The Round Table 

“And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.”’ 

I feel as did Mr. Bennett in the December Journal; I love to be 
‘where there is life’; I love to pulse under its dart and glow. And were 
[ again a college student, I should choose such a man for my instructor. 
Indeed I should! Especially for an eight o’clock! For then, if I were 
late and he reading, naturally he would not digress in his eloquence to 
note my tardiness, and our mutual enthusiasm at the close would be too 
lively to recall it. Then, too, if the party the night before had been a 
trifle later than two o’clock, and I had been the life of the party, his 
dramatic efforts might be enlisted to aid my batting eyelids and strug- 
gling brain to alertness. 

Alas, I have been known to go to class unprepared (even as a teacher 
my effective reading is so handy when my discussion plans fail to ma- 
terialize), and I can even now feel the distinct pleasure that would be 
mine to watch the clock covertly while thrilling both to the immortal love 
of Juliet and Romeo and the passing of time. And I would thrill to it— 
yea, verily! And remember their love infinitely more because it was so 
read to me! But I can imagine finding it disconcerting later when, feebly 
trying to share my vivid personal reactions with my chosen friend, I was 
unable to recall the name of the author that he might read it himself; or, 
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in an attempt to explain “why in the world she should have to have her 
father’s consent” to an ultra-modern youth, find I was too unfamiliar 
with the customs of marriage in those days to enlighten him and pass on 
my appreciation. 

It may seem queer to speak of this here, but I have gone to circuses 
—hbig ones—and watched clowns, clever and accomplished, amuse and 
delight us with their lively antics. Too, I have been moved to sorrow at 
their plight, only to thrill with the realization that they, also, were serv- 
ing in their humble way. I appreciated their efforts, yet I fear I was never 
inspired to better living by one. 

I have gaped and gasped at dazzling performances of pink-clad tight- 
rope walkers; have marveled at their agility and daring; have applauded 
their efforts most appreciatively. Yet I fear I should not want to walk 
a tight-rope all my life. And I somehow feel that they, for all their pride 
in the shining wire and their exultant glory in a hazardous feat well done, 
are reassured to know there is solid earth underneath to which they must 
return. 

But to wander back—yes, Sir Author, we can only tempt t 
students, with life! But appreciation alone is not life. Life must hold 
substantial things—foundation experiences, on which to base apprecia- 
tion. We as teachers cannot stop with appreciation; we must translate it 
into noble impulses and thence into worthy actions. As teachers, we must 
present as our offering young minds disciplined in the fundamentals of 
human procedure that can respond intelligently and critically as well as 
appreciatively in every experience “where there is life.” 

“And first he wroghte, and afterwardes he taughte!”’ 


hese, our 


! 
Ah me! IDELIA Davis BAUMGARTEN 


Cerro Gorpo, ILLINOIS 


WORKING WITH THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER 

Of the “umpty”-odd high schools in our broad country, the major- 
ity have enrolled less than one hundred and fifty students. Yet we sel- 
dom have anything to say that applies especially to the small high school. 
Whatever is said herein will interest the small high and may interest 
some larger schools. 

Of the three ways of handling school news, the printed school paper, 
the mimeographed school paper, and school notes in the local newspaper, 
the last mentioned barely touches its possibilities. So much more can be 
done with school notes in the local paper. 

Once upon a time the principal or superintendent handed school 
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notes to the local editor, and he used them when and where and as he 
saw fit. Then some enterprising English teacher had her high-school 
composition class write the school notes each week as an English project. 
Still the local editor revised, cut, and distributed the notes after his own 
desires. 

There has been discovered of late another way of handling school 
notes in the local paper, a way more helpful to the students and more sat- 
isfactory to the school authorities, the patrons, and the local editor. 

The local editor allots to the school a definite space in a definite po- 
sition. Let us say that the school gets the lower three-fourths of the mid- 
dle three columns on the back page. That space will aways belong to the 
school. In that space the reader will always find the school news. 

The space may be given a name as if it were a paper in its own right. 
An editor and a reportorial staff may be appointed by the teacher. A dum- 
my can be laid out as for any other paper. The school editor may even 
read his own proof. Most local editors are willing to help the teachers. 

The plan is often eminently satisfactory to the local editor. Several 
editors have discovered that the best feature in their papers is the school 
miniature newspaper. When the local paper is placed in the post-office 
boxes, the students rush to see the school news. And the parents do like- 
wise when the paper gets home. E. C. Beck 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Peru, NEBRASKA 





LESSON PLAN 
SPELLING, ELEVENTH YEAR 


Material.—Twenty-four words taken from the list of words mis- 
spelled on the pupils’ papers. Since “description” and “describe” are in- 
cluded “‘disappear” and “disappoint” are postponed to another day. Sev- 
eral illustrations of doubling the final consonant are included, but no 
exceptions to the rule. “Affect” and “led” are presented, but not “effect” 
and the metal “lead.” 


I. pronunciation 9. accidentally 17. February 
2. dining 10. therefore 18. anniversary 
3. perhaps 11. movable 19. referring 
4. affect 12. already 20. writing 

5. description 13. altogether 21. beautiful 
6. definite 14. describe 22. conscience 
7. separate 15. occurring 23. constitution 


. running . twenty-four 24. led 
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Pretest —Pronounce each word and immediately afterward use it in 


a sentence. Pupils write without having studied the list. 
Check.—Write the words upon the board. Have pupils exchange 


papers, and correct them. Ask how many papers have each word wrong, 


and record opposite each one on teacher’s copy “M” (many), “F” (few) 


or “QO” (none). Pupils return papers to v 


only on the words he missed. 


Class study. 


riters. Each pupil is to wo 


Take up all words on which there have been errors, 


giving more time to those marked “M”’., Px 


the troublesome spot without suggesting an 


nunciation” emphasize the “nun,’ 


but not mentioning “ 


pronounce.” 


calling a 


Treat “pe 


“February,” “constitution,” etc., similarly. 


Institute a comparison of “dining,” “r 


ring,” “movable,” 


“writing,” 


int out the actual spelling at 
y wrong lett rs. €.@.. in “pl )- 
ttention to its pronun iatio1 


rhaps,” “‘definzte,”’ ‘ 


unning,” “occurring,’’ “refer- 


and with additional examples develop the 


rule concerning the doubling of final consonants. “Dining,” “‘movable,’ 


and “writing” show that it must be a final consonant. 


Separate “‘affec 
Likewise stress the 
Probably compare 
“subscription.” 

Insist that “led 


by the omission of the “a” 


change, e.g., “get,” 
Explain that a 

phenated. 
Assignment. 


at word carefully, (2) closing eyes and trying to see it, 


4? 
L 


’ into roots and define it as ‘ 


“de’ 


with 


(pa 
\i 


(concerning) in 


“inscription,” “‘ 


t tense) is disting 


Associate it w 


“run,” “throw.” 


] 


Remind pupils of the study procedure: 


‘work upon” or “do to. 


“describe” and “description. 


rescription,” “conscription, 
uished from “lead” (present) 


ith other verbs whose vowels 


ll numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine are hy- 


(1) looking 


(2) looking back 


to test correctness of picture, (4) whispered spelling of the word by sy] 


lables, picturing the syllables, (5) 


pronunciation in syllables, 


writing, 


accompanied by whispered 


(6) checking written spelling with book or 


spelling list, (7) writing the word several times, at least once in a sen- 


tence. 


month. 


Practice test on these words tomotr 


‘row. Record test at end of 


Note. Any words missed on the practice test by “many” pupils will 


be included in the next I 


sson and retaught. 


W. W. H. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dr. T. W. H. Irion has thrown a bombshell into our education- 
al trench. (Call it not a rut!) So far the fuse is only sputtering, but 
IsIt Bread, When realization of the significance of his investigation 
oraStone? dawns there will be an explosion—or at least a “roar.” 
His doctoral dissertation, which he summarized in the February 
English Journal shows that ninth-grade pupils of standard reading 
ability cannot read with reasonable understanding the literature 
usually assigned to that grade. His careful tests showed a pitiful 
lack of the intellectual comprehension without which there cannot 
be any sound emotional appreciation. Probably many of the pupils 
thus shown to have failed in their work—even though they may 
have received credit in their courses—duly reflected on their faces 
their teachers’ enthusiasm and so appeared to be deeply apprecia- 
tive of the literature they read. Why did this pestilent fellow have 
to point out this canker worm on the rose in our pedagogical para- 
dise! 

Dr. Irion’s conclusion is that the teacher must by skilful intro- 
duction, by oral reading, and by interpretative comment assist the 
ninth-graders to master and to enjoy the classics assigned for their 
reading. Quite so. If we must give our pupils material that is too 
difficult for them—no sweeping change can be made on the instant 

we surely must give them whatever assistance they need. 

An earlier investigator, Dr. Lorimer Cavins, in his dissertation 
at the University of Chicago discovered that children fail to grasp 
many of the literary selections which we fondly suppose they enjoy. 
His conclusion, however, was different; he thought that the litera- 
ture should be moved to a grade where the pupils could read it un- 
derstandingly. Which investigator’s recommendation, then, shall 
we accept? Can we harmonize them in any way and adopt both? 

Now for a program. 

Let us give some tests on selections we have been teaching— 
carefully constructed tests of comprehension, of genuine under- 
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standing, which cannot be answered by reproducing our own or 
some other critic’s enconium or interpretation of the work read. 
Thus we shall find out whether our pupils under our present meth- 
ods are really understanding their literature. If they are, we may 
dismiss Messrs. Irion and Cavins from our minds. 

If the results of these tests are similar to those in the investiga- 
tions cited—and the chances are nine in ten that they will be—we 
shall know that we have a problem to solve. 

Next let us consider whether we can without babying our pu- 
pils give them any more assistance than we have been doing. With 
their difficulties at least partly revealed by the tests, we shall prob- 
ably be able to make some improvement in our presentation. 

When, but only when, we have given all the help we think pos- 
sible or wise, we should again test the pupils’ comprehension. If it 
is now satisfactory, good. 

If the selections still prove to be beyond the abilities or our 
pupils we must fall back upon Dr. Cavins’ proposal to move them 
to later years and fill their places with easier material. Again we 
shall test the selections and our teaching by measuring the pupils’ 
comprehension. 

If necessary this whole process must be repeated until more 
than three-fourths of our children are shown to have such an un- 
derstanding of the literature read as might become the foundation 
for genuine appreciation. 


The Goodman Theater—a competently conducted repertory 
organization, which operates as a department of Chicago’s Art In- 
Shakespearean Stitute—has recently been presenting Twelfth Night. 
Stage Business The production is well done. As one lady who had 
seen seven other presentations remarked, it was truly Shakespeare- 
an in that it did not play up any one star but gave all the comic 
characters, especially Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, a chance to share 
the honors with Malvolio. We must wonder whether Shakespeare 
meant the lovers to be more than a means of organizing a plot. 
However, we did not start to write a criticism of the Goodman ef- 
fort. The point is that those of us who have taught as well as 
studied a Shakespeare comedy, and have even in the dim past seen 
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it performed, are astonished to find how funny the play is when 
we see it again done by professionals, with the stage business. 

For the youngsters who read these plays in school they never 
come alive, at least not with whole robustious Elizabethan flavor. 
The reason is the absence in our school and college editions of any 
indication of the stage business and costuming. Much of it is tra- 
ditional and certainly not difficult for an editor to discover. At 
least, good productions might be described and photographed well 
enough to give amateurs a hint of “low comedy” action and make- 
up; their own high spirits would doubtless supply what the cold 
type and few pictures could not. A comedy, especially a comedy of 
Shakespeare, which was written by a man intimately acquainted 
with the theater, in an age when slap-stick comedy held the boards, 
needs to be played—with the stage business. 

The editor’s seventh-grade daughter “wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything” and pronounced Sir Andrew “a scream.” Even a 
third-grade child came away delighted. Both frankly admitted 
that much of the language they could not understand, yet they got 
more of the real spirit of Shakespearean comedy than do students 
who solemnly read the text. We need such new editions of these old 
laugh-producers as will make possible playing and enjoying them. 

When the assistant editor had read to this point, which was to 
be the end, he called out, “Why don’t you mention the edition of 
As You Like It which Miss Chamberlain did for Allyn and Bacon? 
It is a good beginning in this direction.” So is the bubble of conceit 
over a new idea pricked! Fortunately the idea is still sound. 


W. W. H. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


WHY BOOKS NEED CRITICS’ 

The critic needs defense—There is always war between authors and 
critics. A critic may be defined as a man or woman with sufficient literary 
faculty who is more curious and more just than the average writer. He 
wonders why the story develops as it does. He has a great sense of justice. 

How the critic serves a book.—A book is an idea. Every book is not 
as good as it could be. At the time the book or essay is being written— 
when the author is under the strong influence of his task and his purpose 

it seems to the author as though his work were poor, his words inade- 
quate to express his thought. Upon a later reading, after the fire of en- 
thusiasm has cooled somewhat, the work seems to be fairly good after all. 
His idea is somewhat blurred and his work seems to be better upon this 
second reading. 

It is the job of the critic to discover what the author wanted to do, 
what he was trying to do and whether or not the author succeeded. The 
critic must not commit the unpardonable sin of telling the author how 
he should have written his book or what he should have done. The critic 
may point out the dull part in which it seems that the author has failed 
to express his idea. 

Readers of books need critics quite as much as the writer —Most of 
us do not understand more than 60 per cent of what we read. A good 
critic will first look at the author and then to the reader, and will say, 
“Will the general intelligent reader get the thought of this book?” Jo- 
seph Conrad was not popular until his friends studied and put before the 
public the idea Conrad was trying to work out. 

The critic prepares the reader for the author.—Pseudo-criticism fools 
the public by such a procedure as this: The manuscript is put in galley 
form. It is then read for the purpose of finding something that will make 
a good “news” story. The critic then goes to the author to get something 
about him of interest to put before the public. The galley goes to the edi- 
torial department. Letters are sent out to various people telling of the 
new book about to be published. (This serves as good bait.) Replies are 

* Notes on a talk given by Henry Seidel Canby before the Detroit English Club 
Meeting, March 5, 1927. Sent to the Journal through the courtesy of Caroline 


E. Hall. 
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received and broadcasted. Salesmen are then sent out after being told 
what to say. This campaign takes place, sometimes, two months before 
the book is published. Sometimes it is successful, sometimes a complete 
failure. 

A true, honest critic can puncture the bubble where it ought to be 
punctured. A body of respected critics can save the public from reading 
worthless books. 

TYPES OF CRITICS 

1. The large-town complex type.——This type produces journalism 
to satisfy that need. He writes in the first person. Much of newspaper 
criticism is composed of this type. 

2. The anatomical type.—He takes the book to pieces but cannot 
put it together again. 

3. The inspirational type—He is an enormous enthusiast. His en- 
thusiasm is his weakness. He is excited and interested in everything in 
the book. Lecturers are very often of this type. 

4. The antiseptic critic—This type has been most active in this 
country during the last five or ten years. He “stops things from rotting.” 
He puts his antiseptic over “something that is beginning to smell.” He 
is a purely destructive critic, not constructive. 

5. The ideal critic——The ideal critic will combine all of the fore- 
going four types. He is keenly eager. He does not destroy. He leaves 
something for you to discover. 

The critic needs friends.—The critic “goads” to keep straight—to 
get the job done—to make the author satisfy himself and to help him 
accomplish what the Lord intended him to accomplish. 


PUGET SOUND ENGLISH NOTES 

The West is furnishing many good things this year in addition to 
promises of a live Seattle summer meeting, and among them Volume 1, 
number 1, of the bulletin of the Puget Sound English Teachers’ Council 
is the prize local publication that comes to our desk. In four pages it 
achieves its aim: to broadcast in few words successful practices—proj- 
ects, useful classroom exercises, and other definite plans in the teaching 
of English. The editor, Caroline Connors, the Executive Committee, 
and the rapidly growing membership are to be congratulated. 
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PRIZE CONTEST FOR STUDENT AUTHORS 

High-school writers of the United States will have five new prizes 
as additional encouragement to achievement in various forms of com- 
position in the ensuing year. The prizes will be given at the convention 
next spring of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, an organiza- 
tion of the editors of the magazines and newspapers published by high 
schools, elementary schools, and teacher-training institutions. 

The prizes will reward the writers of the best news story, short fic- 
tion story, poem, essay, and editorial published during the year. The 
association completed its third annual meeting last month (March) at 
Columbia University, New York City. 

A special organization for the normal school and teachers college pub- 
lications which are members of the association was effected at the con- 


vention. 


IOWA CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The annual conference was held in the old capitol at the State Uni- 
versity in Iowa City, March 17, 18, and 19. Hardin Craig, chairman, 
Baldwin Maxwell, and Ernest P. Kuhl presided, and President Jessup 
gave an address of welcome. The discussions about literature centered 
largely on the theme, “Reading in High School and After.”’ Inspirational 
talks on the appeal of literature to the pupil, the need of vitalizing the 
teaching of literature, methods of vivifying literature in high school and 
creative writing were presented by E. S. N. Thompson, Ernest P. Kuhl, 
successor to Dr. Knott, M. F. Carpenter, and John T. Frederick, of the 
University of Iowa. 

In composition the emphasis this year was on the more mechanical 
phases of the subject, such as reports of research into courses of study 
and pupils’ performances to determine just what should be taught, and 
modern classroom devices. Clarence Stratton, director of English of the 
Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, gave devices for teaching litera- 
ture, theme-writing, and creative composition. H. Y. Moffett, formerly 
of Iowa, now of the University of Missouri, spoke on the “Discipline of 
Language Work in the Junior High School.” In his talk on “Some Prob- 
lems Connected with the Making of a State Syllabus” he showed the diffi- 
culty of making a sensible statement of objectives. He presented some 
research studies of the punctuation needs of high school pupils. George 
D. Stoddard gave a report of English Testing in Iowa. Sophia C. Cam- 
enisch, of the Chicago Normal College, presented the “Problem and a 
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Mode of Procedure in Handling a Program of Mechanics for the High 
School.” These talks were based on research into courses of study and 
experience in handling newer methods of preventing waste of time in 
the mastery of fundamentals. 

A pleasant addition to the aesthetic enjoyment of the conference 
was the University Lecture by Philip Guedalla, on the literary writing of 
history. At the Round Table discussion that ended the meeting he gos- 
siped wittily on the present state of literature in England. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Percy Holmes Boynton has been professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago since 1902. From 1903 to 1917 he was associated with 
the Chautauqua Institute. His work as author and joint author includes 
London in English Literature, a college and a high-school text on the 
History of American Literature, and a First View of English and Ameri- 
can Literature; as editor, a Book of American Poetry, Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer, Milestones in American Literature, and Some.Contemporary 
Americans. The essay in this issue is taken from a book of criticism now 
in preparation. 

Sterling Andrus Leonard is well known to readers of the Journal as 
associate professor of English at the University of Wisconsin and Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English for 1925-26. He has 
recently returned from leave of absence at Columbia University where 
he completed the work for his Doctor’s degree. Among his publications 
are English Composition as a Social Problem, Essential Principles of 
Teaching Reading and Literature, and General Language (with Riah 
Fagan Fox). 

Harold Y. Moffett is now associate professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He has done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and was granted his Doctor’s degree at the University of Iowa. 
His previous teaching experience has been in the secondary schools and 
junior colleges of Iowa, the University of Iowa, and in the summer ses- 
sions of the University of Wisconsin. 

W. B. Lindsay, now in charge of the Division of Research of Hall and 
McCreary Company, Chicago, is a traveled teacher-journalist of wide 
experience. At various times he attended Manitoba University, the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, the Universities of California, Chicago, and Co- 
lumbia. He has taught English at Moosejaw College, Saskatchewan, 
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Canada, journalism at Cornell College, Iowa, and supervised the work 
in composition and journalism at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
A professorial critic to whom he showed his paper gave it adequate un- 
re 
larly. 


intentional praise when he said, “It is too interesting to be sch 

E. A. Cross is professor of literature and English and vice-president 
of the State Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado. He has a Bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Illinois, his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and his Doctor’s degree from Columbia University. 
He has contributed widely to magazines, among others the Yale Review, 
and the North American Review. The Little Grammar, The Little Book 
of English Composition, and Fundamentals in English are his late books. 

Martha Clay is a member of the English faculty of Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. She has followed a number of courses 
of Bible study and is now conducting classes in Bible literature. 

Ruth May Fox is an instructor in the Milwaukee State 
School. She is a graduate of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, ar 
has her Master’s degree from the University of Wisconsin. Her verse | 
appeared in the Commonweal, America, Columbia, and the 
Current Catholic Verse for 1926. 


PERIODICALS 

Has America a Literary Dictatorship? Anonymous. The Bookman. 
April, 1927. Publicity is the microphone which has displaced fame in 
modern literature. The footfalls of the tiniest of journalistic insects are 
now magnified by the blurbs of the great announcers into the all inspiring 
tread of literary elephants. The Literary Guild and its parent the Book 
of the Month Club have been organized and are conducted for profit, 
and the heretofore noted critics now in the service of these organizations 
have sold out. Inevitably the rational process of reviewing has been dis 
placed by a series of private judgments arrived at in camera and the re- 
sult is the creation of super log-rolling groups. These self-appointed and 
self-advertised critics are opposed to freedom of choice and of thought 
and are erecting a barrier between the author and the audience, and im 
pairing vital relationship in creative literature. 

Teaching Our Literature. Editorial. The Saturday Review. Janu 
ary 8, 1927. Should American Literature be taught as part of world- 
literature and in the same spirit, or be added to the curriculum because 
it is American, and we, as patriotic red-blooded, “thobbing” citizens of 
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these states see in the poetry of Kansas and California the purple aura 
of greatness? The latter type of thinking is a mere disease of nationalism, 
which, while rising from the anti-Federalist West has saved us from the 
absurdities of Yale of the sixties where not even Shakespeare, Byron, or 
Pope were given attention in college classes, or the almost equally 
extreme ignorance and fanaticism of the professors of the nineties, who 
with rare exception, ignored Hawthorne, Emerson, Cooper, Poe, Whit- 
man, Twain, and Melville (discovered at Yale by a professor of physics). 
It is of course possible to use American literature as an index to our na- 
tional culture to relieve the boredom of Howells, the thinness of Bryant, 
and the suavity of Irving, but literature while it cannot float as a pure 
essence in a sentimental void, and must, if we are to teach the world- 
figures, Hawthorne, Twain, and Whitman, relate itself to the actual life 
and times out of which it grew, cannot be taught as history. The great 
Americans must be read because they had something to say and could 
say it well. 

The New Season in Fiction. By Isabel Paterson. The Bookman. 
April, 1927. There seems to be no main current in literature this season 
and no phenomenal best-sellers unless Elmer Gantry proves to be the big 
event. If it does so, it will be the first popular religious novel that has not 
been serious and pious to the verge of smugness. We have with us, of 
course, Anne Parrish’s realistic presentation of obscure, frustrated lives, 
Tomorrow Morning, May Sinclair’s temperamental English family, The 
Allinghams, Sylvia Warner’s second Literary Guild book, Mr. Fortune’s 
Maggot, James Stephens’ collection of short stories and sketches, Etched 
in Moonlight, and Anne Douglas Sedgewick’s sequel to The Little French 
Girl, The Old Countess. These with Virginia Woolf’s English family in 
the Hebrides, To the Lighthouse, Edith Wharton’s tentatively announced 
Twilight Sleep, and Tarkington’s popular but unsuccessful portrayal of 
the noveau riche American as the new Roman, almost close the list of 
English and American novels. We must not forget, however, Stephen 
Graham’s delightful travel novel Midsummer Music and the naive im- 
pressions of the grown-up world given in the Admiral and Others by his 
twelve-year-old country-woman, Peggy Temple. The list may be extend- 
ed, but Decadance, that powerful peasant novel of Russian life by Gorky, 
is the only heavyweight in the entire offering. 

The French of Edgar Allan Poe. Edith Philips. American Speech. 
March, 1927. The remarkable revival of interest in Poe, perhaps reaching 
its high point in Krutch’s biographical psychoanalysis, must inevitably 
call attention not only to the ultra-fashionable theories regarding his sex 
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life, but to the quaint and mysterious quality of his French. We do not find 
foreign words and phrases in his best work in which he traveled off into 
the marvelous mystical world of his imagination. It is in the stories laid 
in France or when a French title gives the impression of a French atmos- 
phere and particularly in his criticism that Poe cannot find English 
words varied and strong enough to express his emotion. Some of the 
French words were those current in English at the time and these he uses 
correctly perhaps 50 per cent of the time, and we may dismiss them with 
the remark that French phrases were the fashion then as they still are, 
partly due, perhaps to his precedent. For parvenu, boudoir, nonchalant, 
élite, and bizarre, once self-conscious affectations and now an integral 
part of our unconscious speech we owe Poe a linguistic debt. 

The Increasing of English Vocabulary in the English Class. By Per- 
cival M. Symonds and Edith M. Penney. Journal of Educational Re- 
search. February, 1927. Fifteen ninth-grade girls in the Horace Mann 
School were given special vocabulary instruction in the English class for 
four months to determine the possibilities of vocabulary building. Seven 
hundred and fifty words were taken from the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge to test the pupils’ achievement before and after instruction. 
At the end of the period the score of the practice group had increased 
6.9 words per hundred while the controlled group score had increased but 
2.2 words per hundred. The gain of the experimental group was greater 
than the gain made by a group that had studied Latin for two years in an 
earlier experiment conducted by Thorndike. In general familiar words 
tended to be more acceptable than unfamiliar words. 

A Study of Ways and Means of Reorganizing and Improving In- 
struction in Reading. William S. Gray. Journal of Educational Research. 
March, 1927. This extension of the work of the research committee of 
the Commonwealth Fund aimed to study the problems of reorganizing 
and improving the instruction in reading and determine adequate meth- 
ods and procedures. Work was carried on through the supervisors of 
Rock Island, Wilmette, Thornton, and Cook’s School, Rock Island Coun- 
ty, all of Illinois, for one group, and colored, foreign-speaking children, 
and those from highly cultivated homes for the second group. In Rock 
Island the supervisors have radically modified and improved the content 
and quality of instruction in reading. The chief aims in improving the 
quality of reading do not mean increasing the achievement in speed 
and comprehension but enriched experiences and wholesome interests 
acquired through wide reading in various subjects and activities. Wide 
differences have been noted in the ability of teachers to adjust themselves 
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to different levels of teaching. Much of the difficulty in the past has re- 
sulted from failure to discover worthwhile purposes for reading. 

Supplement to the Winnetka Graded Book List. Carleton Wash- 
burne and Mabel Vogel. The Elementary English Review. February, 
1927. This supplement of forty-six books, followed by others in the 
March issue, is a list of the titles excluded from the Winnetka Graded 
Book List because of low literary value or because they contain subject 
matter unsuitable for children. They were rated as not adapted for the 
children by three-fourths or more of the thirteen children’s librarians who 
rated the entire list. Complete statistical data is given in tabular form. 

What a Layman Wants in the Teaching of History and Literature. 
William B. Smith, M.D. Educational Review. March, 1927. Literature 
like history is still too largely taught by the fact method, when if it is to be 
of value in adding to the cultural heritage of the individual and the race, 
it must be taught as a part of life. If history can show the path by which 
we came and thus illumine the way we must go, and literature can be 
sifted and administered according to its success in molding together our 
aspirations, fears, hopes, and faiths, then both will give food for the spir- 
itual growth of the child and replace the stones which largely make up 
the spurious history of our newspapers and the vile literature of our too 
numerous, trashy magazines. Such a hopeful outlook and beginning for 
our children would insure that education properly begun, might, as in the 
case of Henry Adams, become a life-long process. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
The following Bureau of Education Bulletins are available: No 14, 
1925, “Statistics of City School Systems 1923-24,” $.25; No. 44, 1925, 
“Land Grant Colleges, $.10; No. 3, 1926, “Recent Progress in Legal Edu- 
cation” by Alfred Z. Reed, $.05; No. 5, 1926, “General University Exten- 
sion” by Thomas H. Shelby, $.05; No. 7, 1926, “Character Education,” 
the report of the Committee on Character Education of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, $.15; No. 8, 1926, “How the World Rides,” by Flor- 
ence C. Fox, an exceedingly interesting, illustrated popular treatment of 
ancient and modern locomotion, $.25; No. 10, 1926, “Accredited Higher 
Institutions,” $.15; also Industrial Education Circular No. 25, July 1926, 
Relating Foreman Programs for Vocational Education, $.05, and City 
School Leaflet No. 21, “Pay Status of Absent Teachers and Pay of Sub- 
stitute Teachers,” $.05; all are United States Department of the Interior 
publications and can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
N.B. We have printed above all the information at our disposal. 












































REVIEWS 


THE COMPOSITION CURRICULUM 

It is pleasant and dangerous to review a book with which one is in 
close agreement: pleasant, because one naturally is glad to approve a 
book that advances one’s own beliefs; dangerous, because one m iy eas- 
ily give the book higher praise than it deserves. That is the situation 
in which this reviewer finds himself when he presents Mr. Johnson’s 
treatise.’ 

Here is a booklet that offers a sound, sensible “tecnique for t 
struction of an English composition curriculum.” That it deals only with 
composition and that the materials of the study and the applications of 
the findings are confined to the junior college, or, rather, to @ junior col 
lege for women, is of no material importance: many of the conclusions 


are valid anywhere and the technique, with minor changes, can be ada 
ed to any aspect of English and to any academic level. 

Briefly, the procedure was as follows: First, students were asked 
(after sufficient explanation and discussion to make the assignment clear) 
to list the “activities in their own experience in the performance of which 


they needed to practice the art of English composition, either oral or writ 
ten.” Nine major types of English expression were thus isolated: | 
conversation; group discussion; formal discussion; reports; personal 
memoranda; special-occasion talks; directions, instructions, and exp! 
tions; and story-telling. Second, through examination of composition and 
rhetoric textbooks and of letters written by women “of recognized ability 
and leadership,” of letters submitted by presidents and managers of busi- 
ness and educational institutions, and of letters written by literary peo- 
ple, the qualities of good social letters and good business letters and also 
—and more important, perhaps—the means and devices employed to 
attain these qualities were determined. Third, by analysis of letters writ- 
ten by young women of approximately Freshman standing, the students’ 
difficulties and hindrances in attaining these qualities were discovered. 
Simple? Very! But that is about all there is to the determination of 
curriculum content. Find out what necessary things people are doing; 


* English Expression: a Study in Curriculum Building. By Roy Ivan Johnson. 


Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 106. 
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find out, specifically and in minute detail, what is involved in the doing 
of those things well: this, other things being equal, dictates what shall 
go into the curriculum. True, you haven’t organized it by years, you 
haven’t formulated a technique for teaching it, you haven’t settled a 
dozen other important problems. But this comes first, and this is what 
Mr. Johnson has done. 

As a bit of scientific research, Mr. Johnson’s study may be open to 
criticism. First, the data upon which his analyses are based were not 
numerous enough nor widely distributed to warrant general conclusions. 
(Mr. Johnson’s primary purpose was to make a composition curriculum 
for a specific school: his data is sufficient for that purpose.) Second, 
there is some indication of a tendency—unconscious, no doubt—to “make 
a case” for conclusions already held. 

And in its practical bearings, the study has its weaknesses. First, the 
implication that the qualities found in effective letters written by superior 
men and women can be set up as criteria for evaluating letters written 
by young people is unfortunate: it suggests the employment of that 
pernicious device, the modeling after “classic” specimens. Second, in the 
major types of English activity (surely a better phrase than that pseudo- 
scientific phrase of Mr. Johnson’s, “functional centers,” though that is 
certainly better than the old “forms of discourse’’), the social letter and 
the business letter are listed together, whereas they are not closely related 
in social purpose, content, characteristics, and style; and group discus- 
sion and formal discussion are separated, whereas they are very closely 
related. 

But granting all this, the fact remains that this treatise contains or 
implies what Mr. Johnson calls a good “‘suggested technique.” A more 
elaborate and scientific investigation would not, in the judgment of this 
reviewer, alter materially the conjectures and the conclusions herein 
drawn. It tallies nicely with the Clapp report and with other curriculum 
studies; and it confirms and corroborates the personal opinions and 
casual observations of students of English teaching all over the country. 
Taken by itself, English Expression might be suspected; joined to other 
investigations, it adds solid evidence to an argument that is rapidly be- 
coming irrefutable: that we must modify thoroughly our curriculum in 
language, composition, and rhetoric if we are to equip boys and girls for 
the English arts and activities of life, the life they now lead and will lead. 

And with the textbooks in English is a good place to introduce the 
reform. Mr. Johnson, after examining forty-three texts, finds that but 
9.7 per cent of the pages are devoted to these nine types of functional 
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English activities. Doubtless a part of the remaining 91.3 per cent con- 
tains material that would be of value in teaching the nine major types; 
but it would seem that the texts might well give over to the rhetoric of 
these more important kinds of social language activity at least the 30 
per cent of space they now take up with the traditional “literary” forms 
of discourse. 
Mr. Johnson’s treatise is a contribution timely and valuable. 
WALTER BARNES 


StTaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 





EARLY LITERARY PERIODICALS 

The history of newspapers has been covered by various writers, but 
as the author of this volume’ points out, discussions of the development 
of the literary periodical have been more or less fragmentary for the 
early periods. Only when the periodicals have become “literary” have 
critics and historians deigned to recount the story of their existence and 
appraise their contents. In this too-short book, Dr. Graham has packed 
the results of a vast amount of careful research in the libraries of this 
country and of Great Britain on the magazines from 1665 to 1715, many 
of them short-lived but influenial, many almost worthless though curi- 
ous, but all of them interesting and significant to both the special student 
and the general reader of English literature. 

Here is a clear and fascinating account of the gradual development 
of an important form from the advertisements of books with comments, 
as early as 1626; through the longer reviews of works by such men as 
Milton, Davenant, Walton, Browne, and Cowley during the 1640’s; into 
the regular periodicals with prospectuses which—except for the changed 
style of publicity—sound much like the announcements issued when one 
of our popular monthlies changes owners. In 1665 prospective readers 
were informed that they would be furnished with a catalog of the prin- 
cipal books published, with death notices of important persons (the news- 
paper morgue is no modern device), with accounts of experiments in 
physics and chemistry (our popular science features were thus antici- 
pated), and with decisions of secular and ecclesiastical courts. The thing 
that a modern editor would have heralded as a feature, these early plan- 
ners apologized for—at any rate, explained. There would be no uniformi- 
ty of style. 

*The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals. By Walter Graham. New 
York: Oxford Press. 84 pp. 
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Most intimately related to the knowledge of readers of eighteenth- 
century letters is the account of the steps leading up to the enormous suc- 
cess of the Tatler and the Spectator. This peculiar combination of crea- 
tion and criticism had a long line of miscellaneous forebears. It is in this 
section of the study that one regrets most the shortness of this book. The 
facts cited concerning such publications as Heraclitus Ridens or a Dis- 
course between Jest and Earnest, a politico-comic weekly of 1681, The 
London Spy of 1698-1700 in which a countryman is conducted about the 
city, The Little Review or an Inquisition of Scandal of 1705 arouse the 
desire for an opportunity of comparative study. In me this desire is all 
the keener because I own a copy of The Athenian Oracle, printed for An- 
drew Bell, at the Cross-Keys and Bible, in Cornhil, near Stocks Market, 
1703, and know what delightful “pick-up reading” these early periodi- 
cals afford. 

These early literary periodicals involved Mrs. Behn, Budgell, Con- 
greve, Dennis, Defoe, Dryden, Garth, Phillips, and Pope—to list only a 
few of those not always added to the names of Addison and Steele. They 
produced a reading public for twenty-six editions of The Guardian by 
1797- 

Every reader of this volume by Dr. Graham will hope that it is an 
indication of his intention to produce a more detailed study of this field. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
CLEVELAND 





BOOK NOTICES 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


Styrbiorn the Strong. By E. R. Eddison, New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 

1926. Pp. 256. $2.00. 

Like the earlier, The Worm Ouroboros, this is a strange other-world story, re- 
creating, while the reader lingers, the ancient magic of unknown beauties and dimly 
remembered desires. But in this second volume we have a Viking atmosphere to re- 
place the Mercurial setting of the first. In Styrbiorn, Eric the Victorious, and Sigrid, 
two men and a woman made in the image of the old gods, with the breath and hoar 
frost of the mountains in their speech and on their countenances, step out of the old 
Norse Sagas. There is the surge, tang, and clanging rumble of the dramatic histories 
of the Eyrbyggja Saga and Heimshringla in every line of this vigorous tale of war- 
ring, harrying, strong men’s love—‘derring-do.” Beowulf speaks again through 
Styrbiorn and after overcoming many, goes down to heroic death. But in the end it 
is the love-hate of a woman that destroys him. 
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Revelry. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. New York: Boni and Liveright. Pp. 

318. $2.00. 

Based on episodes in very recent American history, this startling novel illumi- 
nates not only the highly placed personages who move and speak in its pages, but 
reveals the system and the devious hidden ways of modern politics. Daniel Lurcock, 
crooked ward boss who dominates for his hour a sleeping nation, pulls the strings 
that move Willis Markham, president of the United States. Lurcock and his crowd 
of leeches sap the supports of their defender, and when he falls, in Olympian, So- 
cratic grandeur, they scatter for cover. A fascinating, modern woman moves through 
the pages; Teapot Dome figures strongly; Washington is displayed from behind the 


scenes. It is a unique, untrameled, and devastating book. 


Children of the Morning. By W. L. George. New York: Pvutnams, 1926. Pp 

304. $2.00. 

Desert island vintage of a new and enticing bouquet. What would happen if 
eventy young children should be shipwrecked on a rich tropical island, and through 
the kindliness of the elements and other fortunate chances survive disease, misfor- 
tune, and their own barbarities. In this posthumous novel we have W. L. George’s 
solution. There is keen insight and social suggestion in the stories of the fifty-nine 
children who grow to adulthood, mate, bear children of their own, and begin the 
slow process of building organized institutions. The book is written with simplicity, 


freshness, and beauty. It is a pleasant evening’s entertainment 
The Old Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co., 1927. Pp. 373. $2.50. 


A book constructed on the successful formula of the Little French Girl. Dick 


tfh 


Graham, handsome young English painter, loves the charming simplicity of his wife, 
Jill, and there is no unrest in the calm evenness of their quiet domesticity. But, as in 
life, around the corner waits Marthe Luderac and a swirl of passion that beats 
against the bars of ordered social conventions. Jill holds true to ihe highest and 
most generous ideals. So, too, does Marthe, and they steady Dick’s faltering steps 


when he attempts to break the monogamic pattern of their lives. A little old lady, 
Madame de Lamouderie, eager to feel once more the quickened flare of youth and 
love, strikes out blindly, cunningly, and turns the scales in the expected way. Much 
sentiment, high romantic idealism, and easy, fluid writing recommend this book for 
the secondary school and college. 


The Delectable Mountains. By M. Struthers Burt. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1927. $2.00. 

Just the first-rate story of Mercedes and Stephen Londreth. In its pages we 
find recorded many of the difficulties of an impulsive, beautiful actress from middle- 
class America who marries a handsome young scion of the “four hundred,” particu- 
larly when his love of the mountains and his western ranch, and her love of Broadway 
stretch the matrimonial tie. A happy accident preserved intact the seventh com- 
mandment, and woman’s ancient, endless réle as the creator of the race sent Mer- 
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cedes to the ranch and brought Stephen home from France. Biology settles most hu- 


man problems 
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Tomorrow Morning. By Anne Parrish. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1927. Pp. 305. $2.00. 

This is Kate Star’s story. Her painting held her until Joe Green came with his 
charming improvidence, marriage, and his gift of Joe, Junior; then happy, careless 
years struck through with poverty, and early death to leave her to young widow- 
hood. Her baby, her boy, the robust young college man, took her husband’s place 
and filled her life until Evelyn Thorne, gay lover of life, married him, bore his baby, 
and left him for the light and color of Ralph Levinson and the “four hundred.” 
Once more the mother found her boy, and despite his grief, was content. Without 
for a moment rising above their level, it is the very fibre of adolescent emotion, 
thought, and action. 


The Admiral and Others. By Gertrude Margaret Temple. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


“Are you a conservative?” asked the Admiral. “No,” said George laconically, 
“a Socialist.” ‘Ah, well I knew it, you would be, ah! I see you wear a red tie,” the 
Admiral groaned. This is such a novel, if it is one, with such dialogue, turns of plot, 
and characterization as no publisher ever printed before. Sinclair Lewis has drawn 
no more uproarious caricature in satirizing the staid, stodgy world of grownups than 
our unforgettable friend, the Admiral,—made out of the whole cloth, one judges, by 
the precocious twelve-year-old lady who is reputed to have written this alert, know- 
ing, naive, and fantastically funny book. 


Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic. By Kennett Rawson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. 142. $1.75. 

A genuine tale of adventure. This is the story of the boy who shipped with 
MacMillan on his famous Arctic expedition in 1925. Eskimo Land, the pack ice, 
hunting, fishing, the stress of the sea, and a great storm are told from the viewpoint 
of a precocious fourteen-year-old. In spite of an over-age vocabulary it is a real 
boy’s book and will be read with keen enjoyment by all the Treasure Island fra- 
ternity. 


The Adventures of Paul Bunyan. By James Cloyd Bowman. New York: The 

Century Co., 1926. Pp. 286. $2.00. 

Again Paul Bunyan strides the mountains and forest of greater America. In 
these tales retold for young people with many previously unrecorded turns and new 
anecdotes, the great logger once more demonstrates his Titan strength, unrivaled 
invention, and colossal mind. The “tall stories” of his “doings” are still growing out 
of the fertile folk soil of the big woods. They will be remembered with the “blues,” 
“spirituals,” folk drama, and such collections as Percy MacKaye has gathered in Tall 
Stories of Old Sol. Original literature of America, they are fused myth and epic, of 
the tribe of Odin, Thor, and Ulysses. 


The King’s Henchman. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1927. Pp. 132. $2.00. 


Was Hardy right when he said there are two great things in the United States: 
the poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay and our “recessional buildings”? However 
we answer, this beautiful lyric drama of the love of a Saxon David-and-Jonathan, 
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complicated by a woman’s passion, is a rare and lovely and simple thing, fully deserv- 
ing of the fine words being said about it by the chorus of reviewers. That it is playing 
so successfully in opera is a tribute to the composer and the discrimination of New 
York audiences, as well as to the genius of our first woman poet. 


The Brothers Karamazov. A Play in Five Acts based on Dostoevsky’s novel 


by Jacques Copeau and Jean Croue. Translated by Rosalind Ivan. Pub- 
lished for the Theatre Guild by Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 


City, New York, 1927. Pp. 162. $2.00 
This strange gripping drama of Russian life traces the tragic story of three 


brothers, their depraved old father, and two women—a flower of the aristocracy and 
a prostitute. It is love for the latter, Grouchenka, that drives the brother Dmitri 
Feodorovitch to break his engagement to Katerina and padlocks the jail door se- 
curely on him. But it was not Dmitri’s jealous rage that hammered out his father’s 
life. The solution lies deeply within the hidden motives that lie below the casual. It 
is such intricacy that marks continental drama apart from the open plots of O’Neil 
The play is now running at the Guild Theatre 


Caponsacchi. A play by Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer. Foreword by 


William Lyon Phelps. Afterword by Clayton Hamilton. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 185. $2.00. 

This striking dramatic version of Browning’s great poem, “The Ring and the 
Book,” has been giving Walter Hampden renewed and deserved success on the New 
York stage. Any handsome young cavalier who risks his life to save a beautiful 
woman from torture and slow death commands our intense partisan interest. Make 
that man a priest of aristocratic birth and the torturer her husband, and we have the 
substance of immortality. Browning cast the story in granite. In this beautiful, pas- 
sionate play, marked by mounting suspense, the current of human impulse flows in 
a straight line to an inexorable conclusion. 


The Merry Merry Cuckoo and Other Welsh Plays. By Jeannette Marks. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

The taut tenuousness of Welsh thinking and emotion is woven into the fiber of 
these seven one-act plays. The title play and “Welsh Honeymoon” won first prize at 
the opening of the Welsh National Theatre, and with the hilarious comedy, “The 
Deacon’s Hat,” have been included in numerous anthologies and played the country 
over by University, Little Theatre, and amateur groups. The four previously unpub- 
lished plays “A Tress of Hair,” “Love Letters,” “Steppin’ Westward,” and “Look to 
the End” have the same freshness, and individual Welsh charm. They are equally 
well suited for production. 


Kinfolk of Robin Hood. By Percy MacKaye. New York: Samuel French, 
1926. Pp. 42. $.50. 
Percy MacKaye wrote this buoyant playlet in 1901 when he was a teacher in 
a private school in New York City, two years before his first published play The 
Canterbury Pilgrims appeared. It was staged by the Craigie School Comedy Club 
for whom it was written and deserves renewed attention from junior high school 
groups. 
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The Flying Prince. By Peggy Wood and Eugene Wood. No. 18, “Appleton 

Short Plays.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 34. $.50. 

What if Prince Charming on a cross-continental flight from Paris to Hong Kong 
should land his plane beside a medieval castle where Sleeping Beauty dreamed? 
The delightfully fantastic playlet built about this magic pretense is exactly the 
thing for junior and senior high school dramatic clubs. 


Spirit of Ann Rutledge. A Drama of Abraham Lincoln in Four Acts. By Har- 
old Winsor Gammas. New York: Samuel French, 1927. Pp. 66. $.30. 


A melodrama first presented by secondary pupils and since then by professional 
groups. It is well adapted to the “teen age” or to presentation in the provinces. 


Verses New and Old. By John Galsworthy. New York: Scribner’s, 1926. Pp. 

60. $1.50. 

A careful selection from all the poetry the great contemporary novelist and 
dramatist has written. Here are moods, songs, and modeled thoughts, some slight as 
the quatrain that holds them, others beginning that slow search after truth that 
marks him at his best in his more famous work. 


Children of the Sun. By James Rorty. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 

Pp. 109. $1.75. 

Swinging clear-eyed free verse that creates joyously the hopeful, eager patterns 
of life growing so abundantly about us, nor asks any other reason for being. It 
is blown through with the deep rhythms of Whitman, and resembles in its affec- 
tionate love of the soil and devotion to varied human interests that other disciple of 
the “good grey poet,” Sandburg. 


The City of Dreadful Night. By James Thomson. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Kahoe and Spieth, 1926. Pp. 52. $2.50. 
This unusual and detaining volume of verse, philosophical in tone and often 


turned with a masterly hand, questions the eternal verities: life and death. Al- 


” “accursed,” and “dost,” there is 


though marred by an occasional “in sooth,” “thus, 
a sustained power that uplifts the mood and carries through to effective emotion the 
intellectual symbolism, the gripping imagery, and powerful rhythms. 


Pheasant Jungles. By William Beebe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. 

Pp. 248. $3.00. 

Popular non-fiction is rapidly increasing with the development of science and 
the resulting focus of attention on the fascinating world in which we live. But 
among the half-dozen scientists who can write the English language as Huxley wrote 
it for the man-in-the-street of his own day, Beebe stands first. This beautifully illus- 
trated volume on his recent trip to Ceylon, Burma, the Himalayas, and the Malay 
Peninsula follows his trail within sight of Everest, and among the head-hunting 
Dyaks of the wilds of Borneo. The adventures are “thrillers” in the highest sense, 
and the style is marvelously adapted to his stories, 
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TEACHING 
The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget. Preface by Profes- 
sor E. Claparede. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. Pp. 

246. $3.00. 

A spirited, humanistic scientific investigation! Such things have never been in 
America and they are doubtless rare in the University of Neuchatel and the Institute 
T. J. Rousseau where the author does his work. Why does the child think and ex 
press himself as he does? Why is his curiosity so easily satisfied? How can we ex 
plain his peculiar verbalisms? What are the painful steps by means of which his 
incoherence becomes the logic of adult thought? This study is based upon the actual 
evidence—the exact speech and action of the child. Let the child talk, he suggests, 
and observe the manner in which his thought unfolds. Then question him artfully 
and we can dissect his thought and lay bare the secret of his composition. The vol- 
ume gives the laboratory data of much of this. It opens inviting vistas 





1] 


Children’s Interests in Poetry. By Miriam Blanton Huber, Herbert B. Bruner, 
and Charles Madison Curry. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1926. Pp 
233. $1.75. 

An account of the experiment conducted by the authors with the assistance of a 


great publishing house to determine what material should go into a graded series of 


poetry readers extending up through the junior high school. These interesting people 
had opinions but they decided to be courteous. They asked the children and the chil- 
dren were delighted to tell them. This method of basing anthologies and collections 
upon the vital interests of the readers backed by the best expert opinion is as soundly 
democratic as the old autocratic selection by one or two editors will soon appear in- 


efficient and indefensible. But it presupposes publishers with vision who are willing 
to back pedagogic experiment and research with cash. The methods and the results 
of the study are here for teachers who care to know what poems the hildren 


enjoyed. 


English Spelling: Its Rules and Reasons. By W. A. Craigie. New York: F.S 

Crofts & Co., 1927. Pp. 115. $1.10. 

In this small volume a famous editor of the Oxford English Dictionary has 
given ‘“‘a clear and concise account” of the elements that have combined to produce 
the chaotic unphonetic condition of English spelling. Most of the peculiarities are 
explained on a historical basis. The chief variations between British and American 
practice have been noted and very slight emphasis given pronunciation 


On Some Disputed Points in English Grammar. By Otto Jespersen. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pp. 172. $.8 
“Conviction and certainties,” notes Aldous Huxley in Jesting Pilate ‘“‘are often 

concomitants of ignorance.” The purists, and that means most of us who teach Eng- 

lish, will find much food for speculation here. “That long nose of his” has a distin- 
guished list of friends, from Chaucer to Dickens, and many hotly attacked “ing” 
constructions have the best of precedents. Experts and amateurs need this pithy 
statement of late research and investigation to buttress their defenses and revise their 
conclusions. 
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The Later Realism: A Study of Characterization in the British Novel. By 
Walter L. Myers. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 
173. $2.00. 

A scholarly detailed study proceeding from the Victorian realism of Meredith 
and George Eliot to Hardy, Bennett, Wells, and Galsworthy, and ending with the 
late contemporary work of James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Dorothy Richardson, and 
May Sinclair. The author’s concern has excluded attention from critical estimates 
and the lives of these literary figures and aimed to follow the main currents of realis- 
tic characterization as exemplified in representative novels. There are annotations 
and a bibliography. 


The Development of Virgil’s Art. By Henry W. Prescott. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 490. $4.00. 

A reinterpretation of the literary artist for teachers “in our high schools and 
colleges for whom Virgil’s Aeneid is often too largely a means of learning the Latin 
language.” In addition to careful attention to literary technique there is a discus- 
sion of moot points of scholarship. 


Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, Volume III. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 431. $3.00. 

Eight abstracts of particular interest to English teachers are found here from 
the Department of English Language and Literature. They are Reflections of En- 
vironment in North American Indian Literature, by George H. Daugherty, Jr.; The 
Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in his Comedies of London Life, by Wil- 
bur Dwight Dunkel; George Meredith’s Literary Reputation, 1851-85, by Vardis 
Fisher; The Death Song of the “Noble Savage”: A Study in the Idealization of the 
American Indian, by Henry Broadus Jones; Studies in the Relationship of Thought 
and Syntax in Colloquial English, by Mildred E. Lambert; Certain Changes in the 
Characterization of the British Realistic Novel since the Victorian Age, by Walter L. 
Myers; James Fenimore Cooper as an Interpreter and Critic of America, by Gregory 
Lansing Paine; Early British Relations with Ireland and Brittany, by Clark Harris 
Slover. 


Modern Educational Theories. By Boyd H. Bode. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1927. Pp. 351. 

An orientation volume for the teacher whose convictions rest securely on the 
belief in democratic control, but who is somewhat confused by the ramifications of 
the scientific movement in education, the “New Psychology,” and the sharply di- 
verging philosophies of curriculum construction. 


A Laboratory Study in Democracy. By Earle D. Bruner. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 262. $2.50. 


Interesting case studies by the superintendent of the George Junior Republic, a 
new-type institution for the treatment of juvenile offenders. The presentation indi- 
cates sound, competent direction with very little benefit from scientific education, 
and an almost total lack of familiarity with psychopathic procedure. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and edited by Sir AkTHUR QuIL- 
LER-CoucH. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1925. Pp. 1092. $3.75. 

The pattern of this noteworthy effort reproduces and echos the grandeur of 
English history and her great traditions. It does not list typical specimens, giving a 
proper balance to an age or a man, but selects from the total succession of English 
prose the writings which best set down the nuances of feeling elicited by rapt con- 
templation of the spiritual wealth of England. Editors of readings will be interested 
in the Americans represented: Emerson, Hearn, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Henry 
James, Lincoln, Lowell, Melville, Parkman, Prescott, Thoreau, Whistler and Whit- 
man, 

An Analysis of Prose Style. By Phil Harold Hembdt and Clarence Mertoun 
Webster. Battle Creek, Michigan: Shaw Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 261. 
A college text. The authors studied are Irving, Stevenson, Hardy, Swift, De- 

Quincy, Hawthorne, Carlyle, Poe; in a chapter on argument, Lincoln’s Cooper 

Union address. Analysis in each case after going over the effects achieved, focuses 

on a single trait of technique—thus with Poe, sensory images; with Swift, sentence 

structure; with Irving, diction with special reference to the style of his day. Exer- 
cises in imitative writing accompany those in analytical study and criticism. 

A Guidebook in English. By Helen E. Sandison and M. L. Lowery. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 350. 

A straight-from-the-shoulder attack on communication that discards the for 
malities. The test is always activity in a real situation. What is the effect of my 
writing and speaking? What does it do? There is a large body of exercise material 
on high-school mechanics, letter-writing, the preparation and revision of written 
work, and outlining. 

A Brief Review of English Grammar with Supplementary Exercises. Published 
by Kingsley, Mason & Rogers Co., 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

An outline of grammar developed by the English faculty of the Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School. 

Thirty and One Reading Tests for Voters and Citizenship. By Alfred E. Rejall. 
New York: Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 69. $.50. 

Literacy tests developed from those given new voters in the New York state 
elections and upheld by the Supreme Court for that purpose. Devised by the 
Supervisor of Immigrant Education of New York, assisted by a group of educa- 
tional psychologists, with answers for self-checking. 

Problems in English (First Series). To accompany A Manual of English. Pre- 
pared by George B. Woods and Clarence Stratton. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926. Pp. 44. 

A body of practice material in pamphlet form. While it is especially designed 
to accompany the author’s text, it might be used alone as drill work in secondary 
grammar, mechanics, and sentence sense. The publishers plan to issue a new booklet 
each year for the next two years so that fresh exercises may be available. 
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The Story of American Literature. By Algernon Tassin and Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. With decorations by Maurice Day and Others. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 353. 


To write the story of our literature for the coming generation as these men 
have done, charmingly, vitally, with keen enthusiasm and rare discernment is to 
obligate all young people everywhere. This book is aimed at the junior high school 
but it can scarcely fail to delight all young people who read it. It is that rare com- 
bination—accurate literary history, selected from the interest levels of its proposed 
readers, and beautifully written. There are no other books in this field and few 
authors will have the courage to attempt to enter it. The entire range of American 
literature is covered from colonial days to O. Henry and his innovations in the short 


story. 


What Europe Gave to America. By Coulomb McKinley and White: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 378. $1.20. 

Answers for junior high school students that explain in easy story form our 
debt in religion, art, government, and literature to our Old World ancestors. Part I 
presents human progress to 1600; Part II gives a cross section of European society 
at the beginning of American colonization; Part III recounts the exchange of prod- 
ucts and ideas to the present day. 


Readings in Science. By John A. Lester. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

Pp. 182. $.56. 

Seventeen interesting essays on the modern world by noted writers who have 
the gift of easy, lucid communication. Wells, Beebe, Slosson, Thomson, Kellogg, 
Tyndall, and Lodge are here, with others, to trace out the latest explanations of the 
universe for the high school and college. All the material has been written since 1914. 


Our English—Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Years. By Joseph Villiers Denney, 
Eleanor L. Skinner, and Ada Skinner. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1927. Pp. 279, $1.00; 311, $1.12; 344, $1.20. 

These junior high school composition texts consider English as a social tool 
and integrating medium. The common social organizations: committees, teams, 
clubs, school paper staff, and classes appear constantly throughout the series. But the 
essentials of correct English are neither forgotten nor obscured by this emphasis 
upon the civic motive. Ample provision is made for attention to competitive lan- 
guage drills, grammar, and co-operative criticism. In the eighth and ninth grades 
material from business is introduced to make a basis for later instruction. 


Experiments in Writing. By Luella B. Cook. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Company, 1927. Pp. 504. $1.56. 

Can we approach good writing in the high school through correct form and the 
mechanics of composition? The decisive “no” of this splendid, compact book is built 
into the fibre of its theory and practice. Teaching sound writing means the building 
of habits in the English laboratory. This cannot wholly or even largely be done by 
the elimination of errors. So the book gives its first and main emphasis to the “craft 
of writing,” and relegates “mechanics” to a separate section, the back quarter. This 
idea is “alive.” It deserves attention and will get it. 


[Continued on second page following] 

































































For Summer and Fall Classes 
THE COLLEGE BOOK OF VERSE 


{1250-1925} 
Compiled by ROBERT M. GAY 


Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston 


Professor Gay’s purpose in compiling this volume was to bring together as rich a collection 
of poetry as possible, with a view to inspiring in American college students, particularly 
at the beginning of their college work, a genuine appreciation of poetry. The beauty of the 
volume and the ease with which it is handled enhances the value of this unusual collection. 
430 poems. 202 authors. Dimensions 4X 6% inches. 
Less than % inches thick, printed on dictionary paper. 
$2.00 


AN OUTLINE OF 
CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


Beginning with the early nineteenth century, Professor Dickinson shows the development 
of dramatic composition in Europe and the United States since that time, placing special 
emphasis on its international aspects, and the development and influence of the various 
schools of play writing. The volume affords an invaluable background for the study of 
contemporary drama, particularly Dickinson’s “Chief Contemporary Dramatists,” 
Dickinson and Crawford’s “Contemporary Plays,” and Matthews’s “Chief European 
Dramatists.” 
$1.50 


SELECTED POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Edited with Introduction and Notes 
By GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE, M.A., D.Litt. 


Professor of English in Queen’s University 
Kingston, Canada 


Professor Clarke’s long experience in teaching this poet has enabled him not only to 
make a scholarly and illuminating selection of material, but to furnish with it an equip- 
ment of notes and an introduction that will prove of genuine service to both student and 
instructor. Riverside College Classics In press 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOK NOTICES 4II 


Literature in the Junior High School—Book I. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 

With drawings by Mabel Betsy Hill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

Pp. 620. $1.40. 

A text that provides a fixed procedure for a year’s work in junior high school 
literature. Methods are furnished in study guides and a separate teacher’s manual 
with five large groups into which each semester’s work is organized. Each group 
is subdivided into three units for study. Formal, classical literature is given in the 
final quarter of the book; the remainder touches community and child interests. 


Literature in the Junior High School. Book II. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 

With drawings by Mabel Betsy Hill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 

Pp. 684. $1.48. 

Following a similar plan to the one announced in the schedule of readings in 
Book I, the editor has built a program adapted to the varied lives and activities of 
young people. “Travel and Adventure,” “Neighborhood Ideals,” “Nature,” “The 
World of Literature,” “History in Literature,” and “Humor,” the headings of the 
subdivisions, sufficiently indicate the outline of the work. Objectives and methods 
are indicated for the teacher in the preface, and a manual is forthcoming. 











English teachers find 

























—The Riverside Literature Series 


rich not only in content but in its provision for class- 
room needs. The following features form an impor- 
tant part of the editorial equipment. 


Biographical sketch. (Emphasis on the human side.) 

History of the type of literature. (A non-technical discussion.) 

Questions to stimulate discussion and to direct the pupil’s thinking into con- 
structive channels. 

College entrance questions. 

Topics for themes both oral and written. 

Suggestions for dramatization. 

Notes that are accurate, full, simple, and helpful. 














Over 150 numbers suitable for HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


high school use, including a nota- poston urw YORE cpcano 
ble list of copyrighted literature. DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 






















































The Letter, 


business and 
social, is studied 
intensively in 


OUR 
ENGLISH: 


Seventh Year Book 


Letters, application, 116; 
business, 110; complaint, 
209, 210; friendly, 70; 
how to send money in, 
114; parts of, 71, 112; 
practice and review in 
use of, 73, 77, 83, I15, 
II7, 149, 159, 182, 255) 
256, 257; social, 147. 


de 


Eighth Year Book 


Letters of application, 
113; business, 41, 264- 
265; friendly, 84, 263; 
night letters and mes- 
sages (telegrams), 197; 
practice and review in 


use of, 42, 45, 85, 86, 
114, I15, 140, 141, 263; 
social, 138. 

ee 


Ninth Year Book 


Letters, application, 68; 
business, 56, 57, 66, 67, 
336; friendly, 144, 336; 
models of, 28, 57, 65, 66, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 137, 140, 
144, 146, 147, 150, 151, 
152, 154, 300, 301, 302, 
303; parts of business, 
58, 59; friendly, 149; 
practice and review in 
use of, 60, 61, 66, 67, 70, 
71, 73, 149, 150, 152, 
154, 155, 247, 261, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 336; rec- 
ommendation, 71; social 
notes, 28, 150; tele- 
grams, 312. 


de 


OUR ENGLISH 


Junior — Semen Series 
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’ In this one division of 
NINTH YEAR, 


llers 


Illustration from “A TALK ON VOCATIONS.’ 
the chapter on “The Business Letter,” OUR ENGLISH, 
there are ten exercises in letters of application and three exercises in le 
of recommendation. 


ATURALISTIC situations for every type of composition work are 
provided in OUR ENGLISH, the basal course of study in Com- 
position, Language, and Grammar for the Junior High School by 
Joseph V. Denney, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 

Eleanor L. Skinner, Vice-Principal of North High School, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Ada M. Skinner, Specialist in Elementary Grades. By the means 
and dramatization, Narration, Exposition, Description, and Argu 
translated into the terms of everyday life. 


of projects 
ment are 


What can excel the letter as a practical, natural test of ability in composition? 
Sentence and paragraph structure, directness, conciseness, originality of phrasing, 
skill in the adaptation of the formalities of rhetoric to the exigencies of social and 
business situations—all these are requisites of a good letter. 

The ability to write such a letter is a decided asset in any situation of the 
Is it possible to overestimate the practical importance 
of whom 


soc ig il or busine SS work 1. 
of such English training for Junior High School boys and girls, many 
will not attain the advantages of college English or perhaps not even of Senior 
High? 

So, in its wealth of project material for a thorough and interesting presentation 
of English composition, language, and grammar, OUR ENGLISH gives the 
letter the attention it deserves. 

NINTH YEAR $1.20 


SEVENTH YEAR $1.00 EIGHTH YEAR $1.12 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
597-99 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 























